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NATURAL HISTORY, 


THE GIRAFFES, OR CAMELOPARDS. 





BY RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE 


Ix the zoological department of its natural history, each grand 


terrestrial division of the globe has some few genera, if not entre 
classes of animals peculiar to itself. Even sections and strongly- 
marked localities of each of these broad divisions, have distinct spe- 
Whether 


the varied structure of animals arise from climate and stil] more local 





cies and varieties which peculiarize their zoological aspect 
causes, or whether it be in any great degree modified by such causes, 
are problems for the solution of which scientifick research affords no 
The 
would seem to preponderate in the 


t the 


evid which we 


for it und 


balance of the ence possess, 


adequate data 
negative ; oubtedly es- 


tablishes the general fact tha greater number of the natural 
families and genera are distributed so extensively as to be almost 
equally characteristick of every considerable portion of the earth, 


] The 


however different in climate and diversified in geology same 
general rule, and, perhaps, in numerical proportion, the same re- 
markable exceptions, are observed in the vegetable kingdom ; and 
‘nis point of ar alogy in the distribution of the passive subjects of the 























two great domains of nature, seems to authorise the conclusion that 
the structure, both of animals and of | ds on her ge 
neral laws, slightly modified m their influence upon stature and ce 
lour, by what may be termed her provincial and local siatutes 
The organization of animals being the obvious cause of their dispo- 
sitions and habits, is also the probable cause of their pee ges 
cal distribution If th d thes because it rs constructed to 
if another wades or swims becanse its structure ts adaptec 
to these habits, so mav other annals frequent cert co es an 
ceographical sections, because the climate and product s of these 
} cular fields of nature are suited to their organiz md to the 
Wants and dispositions w is ¢ ated. No animal. except ma 
has sought any artificial food ! of hfe, and ne has bee 
brought to submit to it but se ) It is probable, there c 
t at the dist mith ot s is one rally bed Teg ite vi ‘ 
Ww it sire fur congenial food 1 stever have 
Ive Li fue He weous ! 1 
wanimals, would therek str ed acc ling to ev 
ence of the vegetable pr S Wilk ce t te ‘ favo é 
lood obedience to the « e law ol 1 PF lap want 
Which causes these vegetabies to b roducea the greatest per 
d abundance im soils and climates suited to their distine 
tiwe structures. The water-flag and the reed were not created bvt 
water in which they grow, but they are always found grow: i 
this fluid, because their succulent or; zation renders it their ne- 


cessary food. So those regions of the earth which produce peculiar 


vegetation are likely to | har animals; and if certain plants 


,OSsSeSS PEC! 


are found only, or chiefly, in tropical latitudes, 1 may reasonably b 


inferred that certain animals will be found chiefly and almost exclu- 





sively in the same regions. Where Nature spreads an abundant and 
diversified table, her guests will be numerous and various in char- jj 


rovides only a restricted and conventual diet, 


At Wilhams’s e¢ 


yin the Old Bailey, what will we find but English 


acter; but where she | 


they will be of a particular class of dependants. 
lebrated beef-sho; 
men! and what but Frenchmen in the soup districts of Leicester- 
square 

The law of zoological distribution which arises from the recipro- 
cal influence of pe cular vegetation and organization, Is undoubtedly 


} 


susceptible of more minute illustration than it has hitherto received ; 


and the seeming 


ly unconnected and parallel researches of the geo- 
graphical botanist and zoologist, are actually converging, at every 


step, to embrace a long series of the most beautiful analogies. From 


the time this really duple branch of natural history was first roughly 
sketched by Buffon, it must have awakened the curiosity of all ob- 


servant students. The profound system of comparative anatomy 


framed by the immortal Cuvier, has proved an invaluable auxiliary 


rat notwithstanding it is confessed 























to the vestigation, hstar ly meagre m that 
elucidation of species which Is the most convenient and practical 
guide to the study. Enough has been done to leave the inquirn 
mind dissatistied with the iperhe jal reasons heretofore assigned for 
the states of dispersion and location in which we find the animal 
kingdom ar red, and discomplacency with ignorance is the inc p 
ent stage of knowledge What if we are vaguely told that the orm 
sracteristick of New-Holland, because it is supposed 
to be eculiar to that new continent’ What if it be said that vy 
( i re found only in South America? that the pongo is a native 
o f the great Asiatick islands! | exes than gratities 
is to be learned!y assured that the div sion of quadr manous animals 
called platyrrhina, dist shed by the breadth of the partition which 
separates the nostrils, 1s found only in South America, and th 
nother ulustrious monkey race called cafarrhini, in Which the nostriis 
are contiguous, ts not found in anv] t of the new world. We unme 
diately want to know the reasc why this difference in the space 
etween their nos s should be attended w iw nd arbitrary 
separation of many us i miles ween allectionate memile 
o hie ame ct I fam)! Wi e thev ( i from one com 
ne centre of « tho or were ere or vi nerous centres 
! 1 et disp st swe find them And the t 
stof s es ¢ cer rthe distribution ¢ the feniour 
iimatis, becomes ¢ anced by tl r evident appicat to the geo 
trapnhic posit ! ey ‘ ‘ ‘ rown vere n roce I 4 
ve est shed 1 t Pais variety ol animais ever perma 
nently mult es wit other d that each, in a short process of 
trune 5 t es w t leaving a hvbrid o 
new variety as the 1 ’ ‘ s boldly apphed to the ac 
knowledved varieties ¢ t e: and the assumed fact that 
the s nu mongre Ato ! nore extensive human popula 
thon which does not bear the distinct characteristicks of one of the 
five zoological divistons of the family, is urged in proof of the 
thearv of as manv « centres, if net, indeed, epochs Of our 
own creation. But this theorv, if not the facts by which i is at 


‘ 


te mpted to be sustain lires tly contravened by the 





. é . 
cient and revered of all authorities, and we are happily con ed 
toa satistactory solution of; the co itradiction, by refe rring to that 


apparently universal law of dispersion, the adaption of anatomical 


tory, character, and mode of capture 


structure and of the dispositions and wants which it creates, to t 





4 ma 
natural supply of suitable food. Man has a physiolog capacity 
for subsisting upon almost every kind of food, whether animal or 


vegetavie, that the world affords ; he preys upon every other animal, 


! r 
and, in some states of savage life, even upon his own SPECIES ; 





the universal field of vegetation is spread forth to meet the 


tility of his wishes, and is subject to artificial convertibility under hie 





inclinations and his « xigencies In this extensive capacity tor a 
ring food, man stands superiour to every other animal, and henee 
while atures inferiour in this capacity are found only mm parti 
l regions of the carth, the distmbution of the race of ma s cor 
hned to ne region tis coextensive with anmmated existence 
Ihis theoretica tr of the well-known zook law 
**the h ts and dispos is Of animals result trom the 
t nd that structure Ss invariably idapted to the wal cre 
stances under which they are placed,” is strikingly exe mplited 4 
© natural history of the Camelopard, or Gorath It, moreove ! 
i t degree, acco s forthe extreme rarity of this ma ent 
cr re, and {¢ the vi ose vy wh unt iy con ‘ veiy 
recent peri has rested s character and | 8 Its \ 
‘ a, may t erred 1 © tuct that it is s ‘ ris . 
it gy characteristicks 1 Ke any Other creature mm anv part of its 
structure standing ce as a distinet order, genus and spec 
ane erto kk dd « ¥ in party r olated districts of the mos 
neiwiized and least known quarter of the ‘ If searenty be 
erement of value, then is our whole continent enneched by the 
rrival of the wreatest treasure natur history that the we lco 
ve supplied , and il enterprise be worthy of honour and reward, it 
is Ul of our respected countrymen, Messrs. Macom er, Welsh and 
company, Whe, in connexion with thew mdefatiwable and ntrepid 
agent, Mr. Clayton, have persevering!y sought tor this rare creatur 





in its dangerous and distant wilds, and at length, with no little pen! 
of life and « xye nditure of money, bro ight itn perfection and viyrour 
to our shores. Its arrival among us may so justly be deemed @ me 


morable event in the annals of our national science, that we think it 
proper to devote an adequate portion of the Mirror to record its his 


Of its appearance we should 








fail to convey so vivid and accurate an impression as is produced by 
the exquis'te engraving from the unrivalled burm of Adams, which 
adorns our humbler deser plion Its pe neral contour, prertic ular 
lineaments, and varied, graceful attitudes, are so faithfully depicted in 
that gem of art, as to leave the reader little to expect or to desire 
from the leebler delincations of the pen 

The first authentick account which we find given of this remark 
able animal by ancient writers, is itofits having been cxhibued 
to the Romanus by Casar, at the Ciremar yames It there exerted 














unLounded astonishment, with mingled admiration and terrour, At 
a subsequent penod, it appears to have been more familiarly known, 
for we tind it portrayed several ancrent mosaicks that still re 
nadin In Museums, Espectaliv ia the Pranestine pavement, in Various 
charact« tick attit es such as browsing upon the lofty branches 
‘ es, and stoo “ awkwarcely distended legs to nibble the 
ge « we gt It is also obscurely and orrectly desenbed 
Piato, Strabo, a Others , butt r ccecriptlions are so marve 
sa \ ‘ ‘ ive been oF dered | ulous by nat aiists 
‘ i ‘ “ mel he © ove the ex ence of tee pendous 
i ed wa cs ‘ ‘ ove centuries But the most re 
mark circumstance s ancient history is that it should have 
er ‘ session of e i 8, Who are supposed to have 
Oblaines i“ a nals, lor ea 
the G; tle « net now be | ] 
thas been sugyes i tt ’ t 
great geo ul « e desert bavi en ched upe the 
ly ‘ s or ‘ ed © most fertile portions of the a 
cient te of I t ] s probable owever, that the Romar 
av have o e ( t ard frou e southerly regions, 
for wel ll do be GCireek of Sicea, stat his 
E t was bro ‘ other A ‘ bs, as @ pre 
® to Hyvda fu r Dar the Persian emperour, by 
« om A ® We conv a t ti of the ssaype 
as © ¢ tle ck é@ wee tet tea be found wr 
ters re vet ces ect 
| . 4 4 * * ' ' t ‘ qntet 
HW as} ty ere Was iar fue snipe “ 
, , ‘ \ hd its oh " ‘ 
‘ UI were “ het se ft t i 
es ‘ t breast, were clevated a ej nt 
the t Dive wis. if t out fron t 
th fasw the ca nh. reser ‘ h came. s, Bul wa i Size 
LOW wiee that the | and it roiled its eyes, wi " ‘ 
filue ert ‘ t ‘ trom every ot ul 
wate ) ‘ *manner. ench te « ' 
alternate ‘ the rig side meved together, dependent of 
the ' ‘a s i the left the same manner, ©@ that each side was 
niternately ele te This animal was se tractabie as to he led by & smal 
string tastens e bea athe heeper could conduct It where ‘ 
pleased, as if with the strongest chan When it appeared, struck the 
whole multitude with tern and it took its name from the princi parts 


ts tady, being cabled the people, extempore, Come lopardals 
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By the name thus extemporally bestowed upon it by the Per- 
sians, it was known to the Romans two centuries afterward ; and 
this is apparently a translation, probably by Heliodorus, of the ori- 
ginal Persian word Gira/a, now again revived in the word Giraffe ; 
and this term is not an Arabian corruption of the Roman Camelo- 
pardalis, as some writers conjecture, but the original term, of which 
the latter is a translation. The Persian language abounds with com- 
pound deseripuve words of this kind—ané this affords one of the few 


} 


instances in which they but feebly depict their object. It is unne- 


cessary to say that the Latin is compounded of camel and pard, or 


panther, to neither of which animals does the Giraffe bear any strik 


me resemblance. It ia doubtful whether it belongs even to the same 


order of quadrupeds as the camel; and those who have not seen tt, 


would conceive an erroneous analogy if they adopted the idea con- 


Still less is it hke the pard, or leopard 





veyed by the expression 
it has nothing in common with creatures of the cat kind, and tts re- 
} 


semblance to the leopard does not extend even to the s or co 


iape 
lour of its spots ; and it may be here proper to remark that the word 


umel/opard, by which this animal 





is vulgarly known, ts a corruption 


of the Latin compound, for the third vowel should be omitted, and 


the accent placed upon the second syllable 


We next read of the Giraffe among the Romans, in the reign of 
the emperour Gordian, by whom not less than ten were exhibited 
on one oceasion. After this we fi il no mention of it for many cer 
turies, embracing those known as the dark ages, and several which 
followed the revival of learning About the middle of the sixteenth 
century, we find that a Girafle was presented to Fredericus .Eno 


barbus, emperour ol Germany, by the sultan of Babylon; and t 





























which perpendicularly sustain so odd a superstructure, is not unlike 
the front aspect of a real ornithological crane, as it sometimes stands 
forlorn on the margin of a pool, innocent of eels, and bolt upright in 
its excursive meditations. Yet no animal! exhibits a more gracefully 
majestick attitude and richly flowing outline than this otherwise 
uncouth Giraffe, when beheld in its side view, cropping the topmost 
leaves of high branches, or lifting its airy, vivacious head, attent:ve 
to distant sounds. Its aspect is then a charm to the eye of taste 
and excites the admiration of the most indifferent spectator 
To be cx 


ncluded in our nezt 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH, OF DENMARK.—This monarch, for some 


ct to mental aberrations, 


us to his death, was sul 





years previ which 


nsanmity. The condition of the 
and the 


into confirmed 
yssible 


until his decease, in 


at last settled down 
rnment was carned 
His conduet 


documents which were 


king was kept as secret as} gov 


on in his name was often 


marked by strange extravaganeies: of the 
t was frequently necessary to prepare 
: for 


over them, it 


to receive the royal signature 
! sufficiently 
et 


His councillors and attendants soon ceased to 


until he ha amused 


lo 


asmany as ado en 


himself by serawling 


copies 
was impossil le to him 
affix his signature 
and at the council-board and the banquet 
himself was frequently the object at 
On 


show him any respect ; 
which they 


two ladies, 


ing-table, he 


levelled their laughter and jests. on 


occasion, 


seated near him at table, were laughing and whispering together in 


i most unseemly manner; he rose from his seat, placed a hand on 


each and pushed their heads apart, and, striking the table, vehé 














! ‘ lad . ] 
j T ’ t cli ( ow, ladies and gent 1, suppose th , 
another was sent to Lorenzo de Medicis, by the bey of Tunis. From ently exclaimed Now, ladu ne 1 gentiemer ppose the kin 
¥ . should have recovered his senses! We need hardly say that the 
this time we hear no more of it until about seventy ve », whe . < ; : 
id be Be ¥ J ladies and gentlemen felt themselves to be im a rather unpleasant 
t was seen in its native wilde ese by at int, f i tra a 
H . position Phe monarch, atier a few moments paus and bursting 
ller is Opportunitics, however, for obsery t were either ns z 
vole S Opp nto a loud fit of laughter, continued Weill, don’t be afraid; that's 
. . a } | ' ' ‘ . 
few, or negligently embraced ; for his descriptions, both ot + ap not the case just yet.” 
} ) | * ‘ j » 
pearance and its habits, are mw known to be dete ve d « rie Love Love, in ite first dim and mperfect. shape . bles 
ous in several Important parti lars—so much so, indeed, that Mr tion concentrated on one object It is a eenius of the he re- 
! hl) t of t ' } it . —~o 
Lichtenstein, who saw and hunted numerous herd sitates not to embling that of appeals to stirs up, it evokes th 
" 1) ‘ ts an } Se Se . 
express the ungenerous opinion that Le Va i! neve ri nents and t alt ( { in oO nature | 
: _ 8 11s the spirit s over the Ocecah, and rouses \nady 
ving specimen But, about twelve years et ralts ot ‘ - . 
a , omene into lle Cherefore is it that mind duces alle mis dee r 
Ol vraty . ' { ’ i 
urope were atified with exami > tine el . ose of external fortn : therefore = that women ¢ sei 
pre sented to th sof Fr ce and | it fe de ( ‘ of alo shich t! pal pa le and v ‘ ‘ itty ! 
Alwviers. And, about two months s eo ( " wi s whose operatio thev canno NAVS CO end Ge 2 
favoured with the publick eX t ‘ two { | nu ' cominon W ! y ! ( t s 
) sso m the pr ‘ e ot ‘ , 1 , 
vuutiful that ever kings and « rours reserve thre vilece ' F 
ex ‘ ol s ( ) t cre a 
rave of courtly circles oii d . 
lhe first and most striking characteristick of t Ciirafl ts, ve than the 4s the s Sil 
sf stature, which far exceeds that of eve oti known ar l we 1 t both rw ate N S are sw 
the wide range of creaty Its we 1 still 1 t ‘ ers and v ‘ d poste i i i ) dream . 
cuhianity, ia the cluste whic phe , = ) ‘ 
, 
LLNS i 
mie trait or traits ol ar prise { « er t a. of t , ' l A Pie I 
. Loco I : 
varied and opposite Ih of 
vere CSSIVE ‘ " i ‘ 
yt Sates t . on { ’ ce } 
" ibulous creatures ¢ ® por o ‘ ( c re ‘ entices ’ . | ; 
lity, and are less meres id no Phe fa List ¢ t ia en pine pl mut ere sick st . 
vho contends for the primary existens ot m I yinical centres, Whens ed by the wind. and there is alth . ‘ | 
vy sources of diversified ber , might be i irdoned for pomt to OV pidce ik ‘ eur ‘ ‘ 
‘ | ‘ i tie s¢ ‘ ‘ cs 
the Guraife as a living exem rot his theory If othe ’ : t ‘ é | 
oi y ivour m i ‘ ‘ boas Ny 5 
maidered connecting: hh ' HOO Speen . e ' wate verge of an exte field of w { ‘ 
of faney might deem this creature a common r or ¢ ‘ ms f re ved from, and a total strancer to those noxie ‘ t < 
circle, mm which many such links unite When the 1B ected with stagna pools, marshy lands, and a putretaction of 
Heliodorus described its hind parts, from the fownw | » Ve hee aha aninhal matter 
) } ) = t yf ses r S 
the tail. as resembling those of the hon, her t ve added t \ OD BX t in ‘ I t i] ! 
. . vho do tte ‘ o eX t enee 
its tail alsu resembles that of some species of the ) d tha : wey . . . 
Vv law to s comn ' first « ; 
mane may claim affinity of some tribes of the 2 Its b se 
° ea or » 8 | eX < ) t ‘ 
the bishop of Sicea, in form, was like that of the came far mor Lord Stoneficld hav 3 sock . RiEM i es 
delicately moulded, however, and tapering with m of t syn 0 rit e late lord stice cle Braxt said broad dra 
. ’ » | 
metry of the antelope. Some gracet | tra of the ost nd What excuse can a sto ow like 1 hac \I 
s the esilent $ $ W s t s 
van must have been mirrored in the mind of its anew ‘ rile ud th \ r . . 
: . teal w i t las 1 cuse 
or he would scarcely have alluded to creatures so remote in 
t \ ‘ 
. 4 os a . ’ +?) ’ 
character hese traits w be sketened the ithe tit Ay ut 1 iT When the I cs | uM 
of every observer Phe pomts in which it somewhat resembles t was first } shed oceas la pleasa Vis This pe 
amel, are the length of neck, and some ¢ ’ dacges ¢ ( I esents a] ct. but vis ary rep k 
the knees and the sternum I} yy ts in wineh it shows \ s yed to have be wly seovered Ain \ 
to the horse and the antelope, are its legs, and so outlines of age OF GISCOVETY ‘ t © le ed B 
, vA LOOK ‘ ‘ \ ind co t ‘ 
winches Uhe feet also agree with those of the orse in be , : : 
ils ws sho we St i¢ order to ve \ 
without the spurious hoofs which mark most of the \ REGEN GS CET ae 
vals ; but here the simil aru] ieee ; re G UNLUCKY ACTION I rritable Mr had the misfortune 
vided hke those of the ox, with scarcely any others la of s } ther day. first to break a hand-basin and then his dres 
ture, and are altogether unlike those of the camel, which a cs iss; Whereupon his pert servant, Tom, wondered what t next 
firm in texture and less adapted for speed thing would be, as, in the ill-luck of smashu there we ilways 
y ral : , } hree things broken, at he last the most luable! rat sha 
rhe height of a full srown Giraffe varies from « rhteen to twenty three thin Ken, and the last the most va Tha rail 
\ a he, for once! ed his ar naster nd with th re of 
feet, although some specimens, in their natural state, have bee be a he, for once ered | ery! te \ e trame of 
“ , , the glass he beat him over the scot wl broke his head 
seen exceeding this by several inches. One half of this eleva \ je 
‘ AND ANN NCEMEN mnetime s ’ ‘ 
sonsists of the neck, from the ears to its junetion with the 7 ect . 
uu xl of K wick, \ several hives rd t 
ng angle of the chest; and the other half consists of the fore legs, and by Devinn nt x se aie he ; 
ascending to the same point Casual observers are apt to s ys ed yn r sale w ‘ eX , 
that the fore legs of the Giraffe are very disproportionably longer es ‘Extensive s of live stock, ec ot les one 
1) ‘ | forty sa 1 4 od . 
than its hind legs; yet they are in reality of eqnal length—the ed and ) \ ’ nited t ol | 
, ra ihe t k Ss >a " 
parent difference aris ng trom the height of the shou der, or rather : 
™ F mn eee : or Pa Pepa AL WIT \ iss Was " so m 
perhaps, from the great length of the spinous processes of the sca 
- SICKS wch ro s opera o t na \ 1 " 
palar vertebra, which descends in an angle of inclination nearly ore} yender went bv. \ gps esate ease P : 
equal to the back of a stag thrown upon its haunches or rsing from) mackerel! Suddenly y tt am the ster inavire 
its lair, And this effect 1s so much enhanced by the dorsal protube- | the class what motive t an had for making such a noise * 
2 . estan gine » amicd th VERS PEE nal 
rance above the shoulder, that few persons are undeceived but by answer being given, he said they must be deaf as haddoeks, and 
. ai : is founders, not to perceive was a se/l-fish motive 
ieliberate inspection. ‘The front view of this singular animal ts unique : i 
’ | } Buack mareie.—The Utica Observer savs some specimens of 
ind rather uncouthly grotesque. Its neck appears too thin, mount-),) , a 
. black marble, bearing a fine polish, and appearing to be ¢ jual to 


ing lankly aloft, as it does, from a capacious orbicular, duo-convex |! , 
~hest—like a tall iron crane from the box of its windlass. And the! (¢ 


‘out ensemble of this, in connexion with the very long, thin legs 


he best Irsh marble, have 





been found at Oriskany Falls, on the 


yenango canal. It is not vet ascertained whether the quarry is ex- 


tensive, but appearances are favourable. 


TO MY PIANOFORTE.—BY LEIGH HUNT 


Oh, friend, whom glad or grave we seek 
Heaven-holding shrine ' 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace 1s mine 

No fairy casket, full of bliss, 
Outvalues thee 


] 


Love only, waken'd by a kiss, 


More sweet may b« 
To thee, when our full hearts o'erflow 
With crief or joys, 
Ur spe akable emotions owe 
A fit 
Mirth flies to thee—and Love's unrest— 
And Memory dear— 


Sorrow, with fits t 


g voice 


And t 


shten’d breas 


(Comes tor a tea 





i. since ¥ human mould 
Phus wait us still 
Thrice bless e thine, thou gentile foic 


Thy saddest voice 


Thine answers kin 


A nappy mMeETING.—We were much amused a dav or two s 
on the Levee to sec the meeting of a couple of darkies, one i 
man, the other a fireman on board the untortunate steamer O 
at the time she blew up The drayman had s oOsed his o.d « 
was among the blown-up, at fested his jov at see n 
and well in the following manner “Wry, wv, look ‘ere. 1s 


Sam! 


and KICK 


Is that really yo 


n’."—** Well, 


, now, a 


I deeclar 








does you know dat we all cum to de conclus 
de Roarmoker when she b ed Wasn't 
nate sufferers '"—* Well, Iw t ae { 
seit ** | see vou did, Sam ere, he did ve VOTK 
m cle a me s 4 to aat \ s N fie ‘ ‘ 
grand exploshum, I got wat de | i« de | i t I 
speck | went about a mile and a irter! le shock stopped. | 
| landed in de water, and ‘ | t dat | was a 
mortal same is Vou Is, u¢ Is ic Out lore ind alt, and ma 
de shore But sh-au ‘ ial I niger—I de 
twas a Ciod-send my ha hd r ndetr t H 
va, va, Va | Ib t s ; itsuchy 
y va ! ’ ) ‘ and w take a 
oO esa t ‘ ‘ ) Lo im So 
twod ‘ ‘ ve ont “ 
Vew-O sf 
Po N Ay f ? 
‘ ta \ , ( s \ ‘ 
( No ed ‘ No 0% 
t eal } t = s t ‘ ‘ 
ve 
\ en ¢ ‘ 
‘ s i t re 


’ ¢ cles 
ts fraudulently dilute 
( ‘ ‘ \ the boy who delivere 
t i Nhat « yo tad vater to the milk 
' put v rephed, * J ‘ 
s i fath f EAN on r 
r WERATHESD ARA A \ florded a 
to ] ow ewasa y 
d t discarded his 
weat take t de of dress with won 
It s 1 ( ‘ ceremony, and ves 
< < t eas ‘ j et ette 
chure vere i \ Vvors « 
sw \ | ‘ e Sam 
sa Casa ey t to venerabie w 
two : r Is eternal s 
the doctrine ot ¢ t ‘ at burtet ancl t 
t Me ‘ ‘ { 
e respot ’ vay i ¥ to hot we 
irly the night sea vive they ¢ neither sie¢ 
poor tl rs or le ny ¢ else Mem Infants w 
sand slee er t cathe 1 tine vere more tar 
‘ 1 ’ d less w the mm er So savs the mot 





i. 
\ mo ov s yws till death 
Lives belo dies—but seems 
lhe very substa ‘ tal dreams. — W% 


td 


nn’s sleer 


He laid him down and slept and from his side 
A woman in her magick beauty rose, 
Dazzled and charm'd he « ! that woman * brid 


And his first slee p became ose. — Besse 


Ep 


is last rey 





taph 

Here hes, thank God, a woman, who 

Quarrell'd and storim'd her whole lite through 
Tread gently o'er her mouldering form, 

Or else vou'll rouse another storm.— Weckherlin 
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| o ” ~ a . . 
a DESULTORY SELECTIONS some boys,” continued Squeers, turning over his papers, * and THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
, Ns ’ : A} 
‘“ ’ ° they're so glad to hear how their sons are getting on, that there's : = rene 
|| uo prospect at all of their going away, which of course is a very 
, > oF 
. , " “asant thing for all parties “ , ids we , ‘ ‘ 
THE LOAFER’'S LYRICK. j| plea ant thing ri | par ’ Iwo or three hands went to two or MONODY BY MORTON M‘'MICHAEBL 
; three eves when Squeers said this, but the greater part of the young DeraRTED one. farewell! 
Tne dinner-bell, the dinner-bell gentlemen having no particular parents to speak of, were wholly un- &@ les 5 Dont Munteied’h tun BER tiie wae 
nee fe ; | g—a | e bid thee no 
Is ringing loud and clear interested m the thing one way or other. “I have had d sappoint Pale Death hath set his signet on thy brow 
Through hill and plain, through street and lane, || ments to contend against,” said Squeers, looking very grim. “ Bol hood ies thet deonminan 4 
7 “Fe ' ' : re 
It echoes far and near || der’s father was two pounds ten short. Where is Bolder * Here Where wor lortality casts off us woes, 
> + " al . } } | -_ " ‘ ’ 
I rom curtalt ed hall, and whitewashed stall— | he is, please sir,” rejomed twenty officious voices. Boys are very I st oblivien of all earthly throes 
Wherever men can hide— like men, to be sure *Come here, Bolder,” said Squeers. An W ; & the liteteas aw 
i " . . t ado | sat * 
Like bursting waves from ocean caves, inhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his hands, stepped from c cence tales tg earbiein : she ' 
They float upon the ¢ de | his place to the master's desk, and raised his eves implo: riy to ae ES SS ews NOS Gree: Sees y Sewne 
Sgueers’ face his owr nit hite from t y rd} eine af he I fortunate! ti ) 
, } Squeers’ face; his own quite white from t rapid bea h " ! thy soul 
] smell the smell of roasted meat! : sa , . . EER SHR , . s * © \V ; <x Y 
I hear the hissing frv! heart ‘ Bolder,” said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he w is no ur an men's of common mo 
1e% ie hissing ef ° . ay 4 ‘ 
cen , | considering, as the savig goes, where to have him. “ Bolder. if But, thy heart a tide leeling role 
The beggars know where they can go, H : f ’ ’ | ot \ ee 
} , your father thinks that becaus why, W ts this, sir sS s 
But where, oh, where, shail I weer tees : ny : jig ny \ on Nor strained s etuous course 
; . . . spoke, he caught the bov'’s hand b cull of s jacket, and : " ' 
At twelve o'clock, men took my hand— ‘ B wa shed, as bounds an Arab horse 
} surveved it with an edify spect of horro dis - VW t © - 
At two, they only stare, ; | ce .; , . n s des C ‘ 
‘ ou « his, si nded tl choo ster stering t it t 
And eve me with a fearful look, 0 vou call th sir demande schoolmaster, a ermg a Thy s ec re 7" , s to gai 
~ cut with the cane to expedite the reply *T can't help it I t ate arial poe y i 
Asif I was a bear oe : I 
sir,’ reyoined the boy, crying. “They will come; it’s the 5 , 
1 : } ’ _— 7 7 . « t af t . m 
rhe poct lays his ra rels down, | work I think, sir—at least, I don’t know what it is, sir; but it ~ me , 
} ane . . slavishly 1 n P 
And haste : s greens mv fault * Bolder,” said Squeers, tuck cy ys wri Is and 0 erist st ofan ‘ ante 
he happy ta uts his goose moistening the palm of his 1 to get a guod grip « can i Ker los ' ‘ 
To net on his beans ; ** you're an incorrigible voung sco rel—and as the last thrashing Wraith the es of pre re decay 
Phe weary cobbler snaps his thread— did you no good, we must see what another will do toward beating Phos “ t sw t splay 
Phe printer leaves his pi, tout of vou"? Withthis, and wholly disregarding a prteous ery for \ : \ 
His very devil has a home werey, Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy and caned him soundly , ys etre ‘ 
But what, oh, what have I eaving off, indeed, unt s arm was tired o * There,” said —_ , as poe 
plies ’ " , Sygueers. when he | t lone. “rub au rd ’ , 
() Methinks I hear an angel voice, ets, W ! 4u Cc ut ’ uy s ird as \ Ke ] e was a hapless 
“ . you w t rub that off in hey ‘) F ' oise s ‘ \ . ‘ sre 
nal « hat softly seems to sav, . : 7 y ’ ! I (s 
> ) t n out, Sr ead ‘ ‘ etter f eve ved W thee ‘ 
n Pale stranger, all may vet be well— pe y PM ’ ape I at cnew A M - 
‘4 thy t away ! ne experience, than to hesitate about obev ae ' ai ‘ 
hen wipe thy tears awa ' 
. . , : \ 7 as iM Qaneare ant ’ . ‘ I \ ‘ . “ww ws 
s | Erect thy is, and cock thy hat, ! l 
own ste ‘ Mrs. Sque who oc 
( \ And follow me alfa! p \ \ ! \ 
is And thou shalt have v meal . _—— ’ 7 WW \ ne 
m And tick it at the r’ , 
, : , MAKING A FORTUNE. A TRUE INCIDENT. 
I hear the voice I vo' I go i ‘ 
NOTK P mie and wine! M Bratts, who ( selva ‘ \ 
: J evi © hee e need s ’ t t I 
ry , ‘\ 
s* Who pay net when thev dine! ‘ ever he 1 realize a sutl t to | u , 
i 
Give me to-day the rosv bow ia dent and re table w l ri s ee fis 
. Give me one colde dream i however, appeared to Mark to 1 out but little ; spect « ! 
or lo-morrow kick away the stool, vea eno i¢ rto va ) a wile A e re ve 
- And dangle from a beam own 0 y the o ‘ ws as speedily as jx ‘ I ‘ 
‘H. = "¢ eS 
| 
= . j 
on eda ll , 
’ — : — ind Mark res i to off : iii , 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. ‘ 
) s P it t I ‘ \ 
Obedient to this sun ms ‘ ed them ves m fro ot ‘ . ‘ Hle was acee ij 
schoolmaster’s de ‘ ‘ t ee ve i ' 
clhows. one of whom iced at { t ) eneat s ‘ i M : 
med eve eae ae Mant olan tat neue ; 
‘ . Nickleby ad Squeers cho N is to i t ‘ . t ‘ \ 
~ We et ya Lat one, a :t t over to \ ve It wasas ‘ | we \ 
1, where's the f , Please, s s cle ‘ ‘ e re s { 
ur w Ww. t en { ‘ ) ve | 
s So he ts, to he r ed Squeers We vo \ eX p ‘ 
il mode ot te Nickleby the re r ’ ae . 
t ( 1, € i ver) t o make t , " VA ' . 
. | 
der, winder, a cas \ ‘ ws . ' . " " 
VW e goes and s ] ‘ t t verse nile P \ 
eS 3 \\ “Pp t | ‘ ‘ 
d Jen,” replie Io be said S ‘ ‘ . 
r »?t s dis erted * So < b yt > 4 
\ i \ 
ptt yun substa ve, ak ‘ s \\ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
j l s lea ith ” Vv mi sat I ot s ‘ . ‘ erve \ \\ { 
) ein | our syste N do ‘ f ve ‘ They w , 
‘ 
i a very ‘ f \ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ I j 
1 V I \ » ‘ : t yn s ‘ dire ‘ ’ 
iphasis of | theo } Fi ) ‘ 
" sir,” reé | ‘ So : i Soueers Ain't ‘ < ‘ \ ( ‘ ‘ 
m \ ‘ "Vv . l e i s r« ‘ sir. ered ‘ ‘ ‘ to « ‘ ? 
\ is Ot ex t ‘ Svueers \ o ed the t t the \ -( ‘ ‘ . 
t arn s La ( s 4 \ \ . ( t 8 ‘ en ed to f thee ‘ 
oh t ‘ Ns t wn hie ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ Bes ow ‘ 
" mars at \W i’ said N \ ! ‘ ‘ ‘ ! “ ‘ 
As you're perfect in t.”” resumed Squeers. t rtothe | \ : 
l look a i yrse | ) , na Fi I t < we ‘ . ‘ 
' 
‘ Phe rest : ’ 1s ‘ ( ‘ 4 1 ¢ t f 
, eave otf, fi s Was ‘ ‘ d aw ert fe | , | 
rs | So ‘ ss to ‘ : s the k of at ‘ 
. " 1« N s wi ‘ : 
ve er certain ¥ eB C 
t : st | at wav do ‘ ‘ of \ ‘ 
\ ¥ ‘ to * Ss ‘ \ l the e of t od ' , Pe 
’ | ‘ Aws sho t ‘ il 
ow you m » be . ‘ 
Mr S ‘ d as t ely f i 
t ’ \ t S 2881s ‘ it LB ‘ f I ‘ ‘ 
’ i., . . ‘ ‘ ] ‘ 
{ 
‘ p ‘ ‘ ’ t was Mr. Saneer's cusk to ) ( 
vs toe e a sort of report er every She ) aT ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tot elations and fmends he r ¢ ‘ ( " © VeEsse 
1 ys " e letters ad dow ‘ , , 
f 
, sw i ‘ ’ | i sw ( t ] iw ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
and » lo j s 1 procee« g alwavs ‘ t .« ‘ . \ ‘ 
é ym of the « « | hes re m Ws us e de d dvi ‘ P ‘ . R : | 
Zz ‘ 1 from © suspense of t ort saw ot W the ‘ oft sf ‘ a¢ \ ' eve 
< v i se Mr. Sq s pselfa d creater ste ess ourse of <n 1 whe ‘ ‘a ‘ 
tlexib y 1 ‘ 1} tions 1 ‘ vas W ‘ e sails ‘ Voss * t t revent ‘ 
© afte s ea r. Be this as \ e bovs r ! vat erse , is 
' ‘ ‘ 
yn hous R v. warden, s and cow ’ s Ar ‘ ; 
were asse ‘ full conclave, w Mrs rs. Ww for poor M i ¢ “ : 
canes, entered the room and procla med silence . et \ At le rth, a es tr ‘ me r distracted ‘ \ 
ik a word w t leave.” said Mr. Squeers, mile . 1 ingiet of hair, t ‘ the st ers | i, and fastened t - 
take the skin off his back.” This special proclamation had the || the breast of his shirt, the blue pea-jacket she gave Mark a 
1 effect, and a death-like silence nmmediately prevailed the parture, and ‘ hie ‘ ! | 
. . ? t ‘ ! v 
stof which Mr. Squeers went on to sav—* Boys, I've been to | to him as a pled f \ f ‘ ct ‘ , ‘ 
3 y i ' ‘ « ne er 
] ive returt to mv family and vou, as strong and w nind that it wast mutilated form of her love A wild screar , tw certain | erola 
as ¢ ‘ording to half-vearly custom, the boys gave three which struck terrour into the hearts of the daring crew, proc ‘ oui , - home ¢ » hapry. w 
e cheers this reireshing intel Such cheers! Sighs her heart was broken ; and, f ng on his mat ed corse, she in Miter ert f ‘ s inpy, we ever have 
® extra strength with the chill o seen the par f ‘ stantly expired l’edest Tour through North Wales y 5 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LAURA. 


Gewnriest and dearest, dost thou love me still? 
Love me as when to thine my cheek was prest ! 
And, in thy swimming eye, despite thy will, 
All that love sought to hide fond love confest ’ 


Bright idol spirit, tell me, does that thrill, 
Quivering and quick, still agitate thy breast’ 


To know but that—but that! I feel that then, 


} 





In exile and in grief, I yet could smile again 


Gentle and dearest, dost thow love me still’ 
If thou hast changed—if thine a spirit be 
That, lapsing lightly as a summer rill, 
Glitters, and sings, and changes—thou art free 
Ay, go' and leave the dead heart's charnel chill, 
The torpour of epent agony to me! 
I change not. O’er my soul will love still wave, 


Even as the willow droops above a lonely grave 


But no, beloved and lost! thou hast not changed ! 
I know thou last not 


Silent, and high, and pure—but unestrange d— 


what thou wert thou art 


Still dost thou keep, within thine inmost heart, 
A holy 
Fluttermg from rest to rest, with insect art ; 
But eagle-spirits never! On the height 
Where they have built they bide, nor heed nor storm nor night 


ce for me. Light loves have ranged, 


: I fear it not 


thy brow 


Thou change! Thou canst not change 
Thou art not of thy sex’s mould 
Is the bright throne of high, heroick thought ; 
And thy affections, full and spring-like, flow, 
Welling forever in their shaded grot, 
Yet ever still the same. No, bright one, no! 
Thy heart must burn, once kindled into flame, 
Like watched and worshipped fire, eternally the same 


Thou wilt not change. Even when the tinkling peal 
Of festive folly rings with merriest glee, 

When al! is light and lovely, thou wilt feel 
A gentle sorrow oft o’er-clouding thee 

At zephyry eve, too, o'er thy soul will steal 
Low and sweet voices that will speak of me, 

I fear it not 


And thou will listen. Change! 


What has been and what is can ne'er be all forgot. 


But ah! ‘tis mine no more that face to see ; 

To hear that spell-like and wolian tone ! 
Time's shadowy gulf hath rolled ‘twixt thee and me, 

With joy’s and hiope’s wrecked fragments thick bestrown, 
And lit alone by weeping memory ! 

In all my sorrows | have been alone, 
And still must be. Ah me! how hard to bear! 
The love without a hope, the gref without a tear! 


Gentlest and dearest, dost thou love me still’ 
Pray heaven thou dost not! Be the pang all mine ! 
Though fate my cup with deadliest sorrow fill, 
I would not pour its bitterness in thine 
Star of my soul! I love and ever will; 
But, in thy distant brightness, safely shine ' 
1 would not call thee from thy native sky 


Better afar to weep, to worship, and to die! 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS, 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE, 
NUMBER FIVE 


RY N. P. WILLIS 


My pece poetor—Your letter contained 
* A few of the unpleasantest words 
That e’er man writ on paper '” 


Why should you not pass August at Glenmary' Have your patients 


bought you, body and soul’ Is there no * night-bell” in the city but 
vours’ Have vou no practice in the country, my dear Esculapius ! 
Faith! Til be ull! 


IT have not had a headache now mn twenty years, and my constitution 


By the ume you reach here, I shall be a“ case.” 
requires achange. [ll begin by eating the cucumbers we had saved 


for your visit, and you know the consequences. Mix mea pill for 





the cholera—first, second, or third stave of the disease, according to 


your speed, and come with what haste you may. If you arrive too late 
vou lose your fee, but I'll return vour visit, by the honour of a ghost 
By the way, as a matter of information, do you charge in such 
asses’ Or, the man being dead, do you deduct for not feeling his 
yulse, nor telling him the name of his damaged organ in Latin! It 


‘ms otf Let me know by ex- 





should be half-price, I think, these 


press mail, as one likes to be prepared 

Since | wrote to you, I have added the Chemung river to my list 
of acquaintances, It was done 4 /'improriséa, as most pleasant things 
are. We were driving to the village on some early errand, and met 
1 friend at the cross road, bound with an invalid to Avon Springs 
He was driving his own horses, and proposed to us to set him a day's 
eurney in his way. I had hay to cut, but the day was made for 


‘rvants—bright, breezy, and exhilarating ; and as I looked over my 


' shoulder the only difficulty va 
| ing for a horn-comb with a girl at a well. We provided for a night's 
|| toilet from his tin-box, and easing off the check reins a couple of 


nished, for there stood a pedler chaffer- not meant to keep open tavern, but from the trouble of taking down 


his sign-post, or the habit, and acquaintance with travellers, gives 
all who come what chance fare may be under the roof, and at the old 


holes, to enlighten my ponies as to the change in their day’s work, we || prices common in days when the bill was not ridden by leagues of white 


struck into the traveller’s trot, and sped away into the eye of a south- || 


west breeze, happy as urchins when the schoolmaster ts on a jury. 
When you come here, I shall drive you to the narrows of the 
Susquehannah. That is a word, nota bene, which, in this degree of 


latitude, refers not at all to the breadth of the stream. It isa place 


‘where the mountain, like many a frowning coward, threatens to 


crowd its gentler neighbour, but gives room at its calm approach, 
and annoys nobody but the passer-by. The road between them, as 
you come on, looks etched with a thumb-nail along the base of the 
cliff, and you would think it a pokerish drive, making no allowance 
or perspective. The friable rock, however, makes rather a smooth 
single track, and if you have the inside when you meet farmer Giles 
or the stage coach, you have only to set your hub against the rock, 
and ‘let them go by as likes.” The mayestick and tranquil river 
sweeps into the peeked shadow, and on again, with the disdain of a 
beauty used to conquer. It reminded me of Lady Blessington’s * do 


when the mob at the House of Lords threatened to break 


if you dare 


her chariot windows. There was a calm courage in miladi’s French 


\, glove that carried her through, and so amid this mob of mountains» 


glides the Susquehannah to the sea 

While I am here, let me jot down an observation worthy the notice 
of Mr. Capability Brown. This cliff falls into a line of hills run- 
ning from north-west to south-east, and by five in the summer after- 
noon, their tall shoulders have nudged the sun, and the long, level 
road at their bases lies in deep shadow, for miles along the Owago 
as my friend of the “ Albany 
Daily” says, we can steal a march upon twilight and take a cool 


and Susquehannah. ‘* Consequence is,” 
drive before tea. What the ruination shops on the west side of 
Broadway are to you, this spur of the Alleghanies is to me, (minus 
the plate-glass, and the temptations.) I value this—for the afternoons 
in July and August are hot and long; the breeze dies away, the 
flies get in doors, and with the desire for motion, yet no ability to 
stir, one longs for a ride with Ariel through * the veins o’ the earth.”” 
Mr. C 
road well shaded, some twenty pound in the rent 


Brown now would mark me down, for this privilege of 
He is a man in 
England who trades upon his taste. He goes to your country-seat 
to tell you what can be done with it—what are its unimproved advan- 
tages, what to do with your wood, and what with your water. He 
would rate this shady mountain as an eligibility in the site, to be 
reckoned, of course, as income. <A very pleasant man is Mr 
Brown ! 

It occurs to me, doctor, that a new branch of this gentleman's 
profession might be profitable. Why not set upa shup to tell people 
what they can make of themselves’ I have a great mind to take out 
a patent for the idea. The stock in trade would be two chairs and 
a green curtain—(for taste, ike rouge, should be sold privately )— 
I would advertise to see gentlemen in the morning, 
Few 


Your madonna is apt 


not expensive 


ladies in the evening, ‘*secresy in all cases strictly observed.” 


people of either sex know their own style 
to romp, for instance, and your romp to wear her hair plain and a 


rosary. few ladies know what colours they look best in—whether 


smiles or tears are most becoming, 


whether they appear to most ad- 


vantage sitting, like Queen Victoria and Tom Moore, (and this 


involves a delicate question,) or standing and walking. The world 


is full of people who mistake theer style —tish for your net every one 
How many women are never charming till they forget themselves ! 


A belle is a woman who knows her weapons—colours, smiles, 


moods, caprices ; who has looked at her face in the glass lke an 
irtist, and knows what will lighten a defect or enhance a beauty 
The art is as rare as the belle. “2% urquoy, my dear knight.” 
where knowledge was before the discovery of 


Because taste ts, g 
Why should it not be 

} 

1 


printing—locked up with the first possessor 
diffused? 


cation 


What a refuge for reduced gentility would be such a vo- 


What is now the disease of fortunes would be then their 
remedy, pare nts would cultivate a taste fore loque nee in their childrens 
because there is no knowing what they may come to—the reason’ 
now, why they take pains to repress it 

I presume it is in consequence of the diffusion of printing that 
ignorance of the law is no apology for crime. Were taste within 
reach of all, (there might be dispensaries for the poor,) that * shock- 
ing bad hat’ of yours, my dear doctor, would be a criminal offence 
Our fat friend with the long-tailed coat, and the watst at his shoulder- 


to ft 





blades, would be ha ne for misinforming the tailor as to the 


situation of his hips—the 


] tailor of course 


not to blame, having 


nothing to go by. ‘Two scandalous old maids together would be 


abated as a nuisance—as it is, the quantity of tin pots, which, in a 


concert upon that tintinnabulary tstrument, constitutes a disturb- 


ance of the peace. The reform would be endless. I am not sure 
it could be extended to bad taste in literature, for, ike rebellion, the 
crime would 


would be the general putting down of tame monsters, now loose on 


merge in the universality of the offenders. But it 


’ 


society. Pensez—y! 


What should vou think of dining with a woman behind vour chair 


worth seven hundred thousand pounds sterling—well invested! 


: , : 
You may well stare—but unless a large number of sensible peaple 


are very much mistaken, vou may do so any day, for some three 
shillings, at a small inn on the Susquehannah. Those who know the 
road, leave behind them a showy porticoed tavern, new, and care- 
fully divested of all trees and grass, and pull up at the door of the 
old inn at the place, a low, old-fashioned house, built on a brook- 
side, and with all the appearance of a comfortable farm-look, save 
only a leaning and antiquated sign-post. Here hves a farmer well 
off in the world, a good-natured old man, who for some years has 





paint and portico. His dame, the heiress, is a tall and erect woman 
of fifty, (Sor, by’r lady, threescore,”’) a smiling, intelligent, ready 
Now and 
then, a pale daughter, unmarried, and twenty-four or younger, looks 


hostess, with the natural manners of a gentlewoman 


into the whitewashed parlour, and if the farmer is home from th: 
field, he sits down with his hat on, and leads you a chat with a voic 


sound and hearty as the smell of hay. It is altogether a pleasan: 


piece to loiter away the noon, and though it was early for dinner 
when we arrived, we put up our horses, (the men were all a-field, 
dame Raymond spread her white cloth, and set on her cherry-p» 
while her daughter broiled for us the de quo of the larder, in th 
shape of a salt mackerel. The key of the * bin” was in her pocket 
and we were young enough, the dame said, as she gave it to us,+ 
feed our own horses 

This good woman, or this great lady, is the only daughter, as 
understand it, of an old farmer ninety years of age, who has fa!) 
heir to an immense fortune in England. He was traced out severg 
years ago by the executors, and the proper testimonials of the pr 
perty placed in his hands; but he was old, and his child was 
well off and happy, and he refused to put himself to any tro 
about it. Dame Raymond herself thought England a great way of, 
and the pride of her life is her fine chickens, and to go so far upon 
the strength of a few letters, leaving the farm and hen-roost to 
take care of themselves was an undertaking which, she felt, justified 
farmer Raymond in shaking his head. Lately an enterprising gent\k 
man in the neighbourhood has taken the papers, and she consente 
to write to her father, who willingly made over to her all authority 
in the matter. The claim, I understand, is as well authenticated as 
paper evidence can make it, and the probability is, that in a few 
months dame Raymond will be more troubled with her riches than 
she ever was with her chickens. 

We dined at our leisure, and had plenty of sharp gossip with the 
tall hostess, who stood to serve the tea from a side-table, and 
between our cups kept the flies from her tempting cherry-pie and 
brown sugar, witha large fan. I have not often seen a more shrewd 
and sensible woman, and she laughs and philosophises about her 
large fortune in a way that satisfied me she would laugh just as cheerly 
if it should turn out a bubble. 
it was best not to be proud till she got her money.” The ons 
symptom I detected of castle-building was a hint she let slip of hoping 
to entertain travellers, some day, in a better house. I coupled this with 
another remark, and suspected that the new tavern with its big 
portico and blazing sign, had not taken the wind out of her sails with- 
out offence, and that, perhaps, the only use of her money, on which 
she had determined, was to build a bigger and eclipse the intruder 

I amused myself with watching her as she bustled about with old 
fashioned anxiety to anticipate our wants, and fancying the changes 
to which the acquisition of this immense fortune might introduce her 
in England. There was her daughter, whom a little millinery wo 
improve into a very presentable heiress, cooking our mackerel, w 


nev 


Mrs. Thwaites, the grocer’s widow in London, with no more m 
probably, was beset by half the unmarned noblemen in England, 
Lord Lyndhurst, it is said, the most pressing. But speculation is 
endless, and you shall go down with your trout line, dear doctor 
and spin your own cobwebs while dame Raymond cooks your fis 

I have spun out my letter to such a length that I have left mys« 
no room to prate to you of the beauties of the Chemung, but y 
are likely to hear enough of it, for it is a subject with which | am 
just now something evamoured. I think you share with me my 


passion for rivers If you have the grace to come and visit us, af 


g 
I survive the cholera you have brought upon me, we will visit this 


new naiad in company, and take dame Raymond in our way. Adi 





ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


THE MAN WHO WAS TOO ——. 


BY THEODORE 8 


Fay 





CHAPTER EIGHT 
Tue next morning we were standing on Mr. Cozzens’s piazza 
when a tall, handsome man, who had been spending a week at the 
Point, passed us 


* That's a fine-looking fellow,” said I 


“ Good figure,” said Roseberg 


* Very dignitied,” said I 


ifed—even haughty,” said Roseberg 





“Yes, more than dig 


“Do you know him!" 

‘No: I have asked twice to be introduced to him, but, som« 
or othe t—"" 
* There it is, you see. If he knows you have asked fice to 
introduced to him, he thinks you are not worth introducing. That 


/ 


vour foolish cerdity 


“IT confess,’ said Roseberg, turning red. At this moment the 
gentleman dropped his handkerchief. 
* Sir,” said Roseberg eagerly 


** What are you going to do!” said I 





“ Pick up his handkerchief,” said Roseberg, starting forw 
I held him with a firm hand 
* Luckily the man did not hear you ca 


a hound out of the leash. 


* said I 


“ You forget, 


| *” aes 
Here, John,” said I, to a servant, and I poimted with my finger 


the handkerchief 





She said her husband had told her 
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~ What is it, sir?” 

| pointed to the owner, over my shoulder, with my thumb. The 
servant picked it up, and delivered it according to my direction. 

« Pick up nobody's handkerchief,” said I, “ unless a/lady’s. Pre- 
serve your personal dignity, even in little things.” 
said Roseberg. 


> 


«Oh, here comes the man back again! 
«] wish I had a light for my cigar,” said the gentleman, looking 
round for the servants. Roseberg was smoking, and I felt him move, 
put checked him with a look 
said he, quietly 
said the stranger. 


“ Thank you,” 

+ Here, waiter, a light?” 

« Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 

+ He’s very slow,” said the gentleman 

Roseberg blew out a long curl of smoke, in motionless silence 

*« May I take the liberty to beg you—”’ said the gentleman 

“ Certainly,” said Roseberg, with an air and tone of inexpressible 
delight; and he was in the act of jumping up, when he caught my 
eye again. 

« Certainly,” he added, quietly; and handed the cigar without 
rising. 

“JT am very much obliged to you,” said the gentleman 

Roseberg acknowledged the remark with more calmness and self- 
possession than I had ever seen in him before 
; scarcely keep from jump- 





« Admirable !” said I. ** But you coul 
ing up and making hin three or four bows.’ 

« Fact,” said he 

« But your friend is returning,” said I 

And, sure enough, back came the subject of our conversation, with 
a mutual acquaintance. 

“Mr. Roseberg,”” said the latter, “Colonel Hanley begs the 
favour of being introduced to you.” 

“Happy to make your acquaintance,” said Roseberg, with the 
utmost propriety and composure And the two new friends chatted 
together several minutes 

“T congratulate you,” said I.“ This is the first time I ever saw 
you in such a position, without treating your associate as if you 
were too sensible of the honour of making his acquaintance. People 
cannot bear flattery any more than they can power; and there is a 
kind of flattery in too much ciriily, which puffs them up, and gives 


them at once an erroneous estimate of themselves and of you 

“ Who is that officer, yonder '” asked Roseberg 

“ Captain B., of the navy. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I was introduced to him yesterday, and he has passed 
me twice to-day, so that our noses almost touched, without speaking 
What shall I do!” 

“Cut him dead,” said I 
said Captain BL. to me, in a familiar manner.” 


“Here he comes.”’ 





“Good morning,” 
“Good morning,” said I 
“ Morning,” muttered he, with a faint approach to a salutation, 
scarcely looking at Roseberg 

Roseberg held up his head as stiff as a poker, only more unbending, 
and they so passed each other in their walk around the piazza 

“ You have been too polite to that fellow,” said I 

“ T was certainly polite to him yesterday,” said Roseberg. “* A 
defender of one’s country—a fine, frank, brave sailor. I thought 
I could not be too civil.” 

“ Don’t be too civil to any one,” said I. ** There is, even in the 
warmest abandonment of friendship, a certain reserve. Your politeness 
has almost been your ruin. Here comes your nautical hero, again 
Now for it.”’ 

* How are you 

Roseberg looked up at the sky, and pointed me out a cloud of a 


peculiar shape, in such a way as to elude the 


* said he to Roseberg, very distinctly 


somewhat anxious 
civility of the relenting captain 

“Good,” said I. ‘ You have mortified the young person fairly 
and, what is more, the ladies from the window observed it. A bottle 
of champagne that he stops and speaks to you, when you meet again, 
particularly, if you manage it so as to encounter once more within 
view of the ladies 

* Done.” 

“ Done.” 

We had scarcely shaken hands upon our wager, when we drew 


near the window, in our next round. He paused, and appeared 
gazing attentively on the opposite mountain—the venerable old 
Cro‘nest 

“‘ Roseberg, my dear fellow, how are you this morning '”* said the 
captain 


“Thank you,” said Roseberg, « 





* This is a beautiful scene,” rejoined the captain. “ I've tumbled 
a little about the world myself, but this is about as good as I've met 


anywhere.” 





for a 





Roseberg did not answer. The captain blushed, whi 


sailor, I thought a pretty fair reparation He disappeared, telling us 
a 


he was going to *‘ stroll up to the fort 


“Victoria!” said [. ‘* You see how the world goes. Two con- 


quests since breakfast, by a little incivility.” 


*“T do believe you 





re right,’ said he 
** To be sure I am.” 
* Waiter '"’ said Roseberg. Three men were instantly at his side 
* A light.” 
* Yes, sir.” 

And it was brought with a magical celerity 

At this moment the twelve o'clock boat arrived. The hotel being 
utterly crowded, Mr. Cozzens sent down word that no one must land, 
as there was not a bed to be had except in the neighbouring farm- 
houses. Notwithstanding this, up came our old friend K. witha 





gentleman whom we did not know. When salutations were over, 
Mr. Cozzens said— 

“Gentlemen, you are here. and we can offer you a seat and a 
table, but, as for ded, there is not one to be had.” 

“ We'll take care of ourselves,” said K., with a very knowing look 

** But not at my hotel, I assure you; there is not a settee but 
what is occupied. Six gentlemen now sleep in the hall on sofas.” 

** We'll manage 


!* said K 
“IT confess I am curious to see how '" said Cozzens 
“Tll tell vou how. Here its my friend Roseherg, whom I knew 
to be staying here. My companion is an English gentleman of high 
rank—a stranger—a traveller, and a nobleman. We heard the notice 
sent by Cozzens, and my frend was anxious to postpone his visit to 
this spot till a more opportune occasion, but I persuaded him up, 
promising him the rooin of Roseberg, who, being an old friend of 
mine and a good fellow, will either go up by the evening boat to 
Albany, or find a nest at the house of some of our neighbours. Mr 
Roseberg, I have the honour of making you acquainted with Lord 
Hamilton—Lord Hamilton, this is the Mr. Roseberg from whose 
kindness I have promised you accommodations at this hotel.” 

Roseberg acknowledged the introduction with ease and courtesy, 
then turned a litle aside, and with “I beg your pardon,” to Lord 
Hamilton, he addressed K 

* Mr. K., the liberty you have taken with a person who has not 
the honour of being very intimately your friend, 1s so great as to in- 
duce me to suppose thisa jest. If any other gentlemen, and I see 
persons here more familiarly acquainted with you than myself, choose 
to abandon their room under such circumstances, they are, of course, 
at liberty todoso. J shall not.” 


“T be- 


Do not let it give you 


“T beg you a thousand pardons,” said Lord Hamilton 
lieve this zs a little yest of my friend K.'s 
any annoyance, I entreat. The place is charming, upon my word.’ 
And he walked aside with Mr. Cozzens 

K. stood confounded and crimsoned to the temples 


**Good heavens, Roseberg ! 


I thought I could count upon this 
from you,” said K 

**T do not understand you,” said Roseberg, haughtily 

** What has come over him‘" said K. to me in a whisper. “J 
don’t know him.” 

The affair flew from lip to lip and was the talk of the whole house 
in fifteen minutes. K. was generally condemned. 
* Roseberg behaved very well,” added one 
* Dignitied and calm,” said another 
** Did exactly what I should have done in his place,” said another 
* Roseberg knows what he’s about,” said one 
** Devilish clever fellow,” said another 
** And not to be imposed upon,” said a sixth 


“ Hark ve g 


said K., coming up at this moment to Roseberg, as 


he entered The jatter appeare d without smuilir g in the least kK 
was in a foaming rage. “* Mr. Roseberg, you have insulted me 
You must make me an apology Will you do so?” 


‘No, sir,” 
** You shall give me satisfaction, then, 
* Waite r, a light a, 


noon } IsSt d away 


saul Koseberg, sternly 

" said K 

said Rosebe rg, taking out a « igar 
Several other gentlemen concludes 


to go up in the evemmng boat, thus leaving rooms vacant. K. sulked 


all day. Roseberg was cheerful and tranquil, and received many to 
Lord Hamilton particularly sought his 


society, and an intimacy suddenly arose which prom sed speedily to 


Kens of respectirom every one. 


ripen into friendsh p- In the even gv, While a circle of gentiemer 


‘olonel Stanley on one side, and ( aptain B 


taken an 


sat aro ind Rose erg, ( 


astontis! 


had 
of the 


of the navy on the other, (Captain B 


fancy to my friend after the occurrence morning.) K. walked 


them, and under cover of the 


being of course absent,) addressed him as follows 


In among evenmg, (Lord Hamilton 


* Mr. Roseberg, I come forward in presence of these gentlemen, 


by any one, and actuated only by my own sense of right 





unsoli 
I behaved rudely and ndiculously to you 
I did 


I believe you to be above construing my 


to make you an apology 


this morning It was because not reflect, and because, in 


fact, I did not know you 
frankness ungenerousiy.”’ 

Roseberg started up 

* Don’t get down on your knees,’ whispered I. Roseberg sat 
down 

“Mr. K. there’s my hand, I forget and forgive; ict us think no 
of the matter.” 


Roseberg retired with as much respect as if 


more 
he had been having 


an audience before the prar d se imior robation was 


A buzz of ap 
heard from the company 


' 


day it ptain B. of the 
navy wanted Roseberg to walk up to the fort. Colonel Stanley 


Anthony's Nose 1 


and the 


The next was nothing but Roseberg. C 





wanted Roseberg to take a sail to St One wantec 


Roseberg to mount the Beacon hill at Fishkill, ladies 
> 


wanted Rosebe rg to walk down to Kosciusko's garde n Roseb ry 


idet’s library, engaged in a 


was found with Lord Hamilton im th 





deep and long confabulation 


There were some levely young girls at the Point, and Roseberg, 








before he knew it, became a favourite The seven gentlemen who 
had found him such a useful arant courier, made seven respectful 
bows when he came near, which he returned with a distant acknow 
ledgment. Changes now took place among the company of the 


hotel. Some went, some came, and among the new guests who should 
arrive but Mr. and Mrs. Savigne and the amiable and lovely Julia 

“ Remember,” said I to Roseberg, ** you may be too civil even to 
your mistress, at least till you've popped the question. Then, I 
abandon you to your own discretion.” 


(To be concluded tm our next.) 


' 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


INTERVIEW WITH GOETHE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HAUFE 


Tue clock at length struck, and we departed. The residence of 


the poet 1s beautiful. A tasteful walk, decorated with statues, leads 


to the dwelling. We were silently ec cted, by a servant, to the 
parlour, the style of which is neat, chaste and elegant. My young 
compamon gazed at the paintings, sé tured walls and furniture m 
admuration of wonder Such a * poet's room’ was quite unlike the 
narrow one of his fancy. His exalted preconceived weas of the poet 


were now greatly he tened by the grandeur that surrounded him ; 





and his trepidation at the impenc terview began to betray itself 
by the mantling of the colour tus handsome countenance, by the 
veatings Of his heart, by the frequency of his lances at the door 

I had here a little time te reflect upon the character and fortunes 
of Goethe How insignificant is the splendour of birth compared 
with the wealth of an eminently-gifted mind! This son of an ob 
scure citizen of Frankfort has reached the utmost port that, in the 
or iry nature of things, lies open to the attainment of man. Goethe 
as broken his own path; a path in which none had preceded, none 


He has shown that what man ¢ he 


have followed him can 
The door opened—it was Goethe A stately, beautiful old man! 
Eves clear and youthful ; forehead capacious, mayestick ; the mouth 


He was attired in one of his fine suits of 


But he 


welcomed with the greatest 


cheerful, fine and noble 


black ; on his breast was a brilliant star allowed us little 


We wer 


and afflatility of manner, and invited to seats 


tune for a survey sincerity 
Oh! had [but been introduced as some learned Iroquois, or one of 
Could I but have mformed 

Oho 


the chivalrous spirits from Mississippi ! 


him of the extent of his fame bevond the -of the opinions of 
the planters of Louisiana of himself and his Wilhelm Meister! Then 
I might have been a colloquial partaker im this interview, but alas! 
my fortunate companion, Who was an American, had the conversa- 
tion all to himself 

How false are often our notions of the manner in which we should 


deport ourselves with, and the kind of entertainment we shall re 


ceive from renowned men! If the olyect of our reverence has 
ittained notoriety as a wit, we expect to meet a sort ol electrifying 


machine in constant sparkling operation Is he a dramatist, we 
If a writer of romances, we 


But a 


faney we shall hear a talking tragedy 


feel that we are mething novel man lke 


mw SO 





Goethe, who * rides in every saddle,” how interesting, how mstruc 
tive, how momentous must be the mterview, and what an eflort does 
t not require, on our part, to sustaim it! 
So thought the American before this t to Goethe His mind 
yw flew in cont mn, first, through the four chambers of his brain, 
en down to the two apartments of s heart without bemg able to 
shape an idea, which he tler Then how much was he 





m as Hans addressed Kutz in 


Knee! He juired about the weather America. The 
nte e of my compamon began to | t1 and his sluices of 
eloaue e were so opened (ioethe asked about the Canadien 
sts, about the s ns of New-York, and complimented the 
vrellas which are ma ctuored in Franklin-strect, Philadelphia 
It soon appeared as if | were not m the company of Goethe, but 
th my old ass ite 4 the hotel, such was the frankness and 
i arity ott ce sa ’ 

he time passing agreeably, we found that our stay was prolonged 
far beyond the time we had purposed to tarry, and we took our leave 

under the most bland and cordial civilities 
In sile stonishment my transatlantick companien followed me 
to the publick-house The exeitement of the anmmated mterview 
still coloured his features, and he seemed highly gratified with the 
Visit Arriving at our room, he threw himself heroically upon two 
chairs and ordered a bottle of champagne Phe cork shot joyfully 
agaist the ceilmg ; two glasses were filled; and the health of the 


great poet was drunk with “ three times three.” c 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 4 
ACE-BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN, 





COMMON 


NUMBER ONE 


REPLY A CHALLENGE 
A creneyan having received a challenge from a bully, sent the 
following reply Your behaviour last mght has convinced me that 
you are a sé drel, and your Jetter this morning that you are a fool 


If I should accept vour challenge, I should be both l owe a duty 
to God and country, which I deem it infamous to violate; and I 
um entrusted with a life wluch I think cannot without folly be staked 

unst yours ] beleve you have rumed, but you cannot degrade 
re You may, possibly, while you pore over this letter, exult in 


vour own savage heart, | remember, that, to prevent assassina 


tion, I have a friend, and, to chastise msolence, a cane.”’— Hamilton 
t Duell» 
SIMOND'S CRITICISM ON THE GRAVE-SCENE IN HAMLET 
It is enough to mention the grave-diggers to awaken m France 
the erv of rode and barbarous taste—and were | to say how the part 
is acted, it might be still worse. After beginning theur labour, and 


breaking ground for a grave, a conversation begins between the two 
grave-diggers. ‘The chief one takes off his coat, folds it carefully, 
and puts it by in a safe corner—then, taking up his pick-axe, spite 


in lus hand, gives a stroke or two—talks—stops—strips off his waiet- 
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coat—still talking—fulds it with great deliberation and nicety, and 
puts it with the coat—then an under-waistcoat—still talking— 
I counted seven or eight, each folded and 
The British 


another, and another 


unfolded very leisurely, in a manner always different 


publick enjoys this scene excessively and the pantomiunick varia- 
tious a goud actor knows how to introduce in it are sure to be ve he- 
mently applauded. ‘The French admit of no such re laxation in the 


lie nite trageque 
‘ L'etroite benscance y veut etre garde 


And Boileau did not even allow Moliere to have won the prize of 


comedy, because he had— 
**Quitte pour le b miffon l'agreable et les 


iit saus haute a ‘I we a abarin 


Much less would he or lus school have ap} roved of an alliance be 
Yet ut 
the interest is best kept up by an uninterrupted display of ¢ levation 
atlorded 


tween tragedy and farce may well be questioned whether 


Vor my part, [ am inclined to think that the repose by a 


f te ition and of feeling, and 


comick episode renovates the powers of 


prepares for new tragical emotions more ¢ flectually than an atte mnpt 


to protract these emotions during the whole representation could 


have done 


MORTALITY AMONG CHILDREN. 


In London, according to former calculations, one half of the born 


ch Idren died under three years of age in \ lenna and Stoc kholim, 


under two—in Manchester and Norwich, under five—in Northamp 


contrary, half ot the 
In the 


ton, under ten. In country villages, on the 


born live ull thirty, thirty-five, forty, forty-six, and above 


parish of Arkworth, in Yorkshire, from a very exact account kept 


by De 


appears that half of the inhabitants hve to the age of forty-six ; 


twenty years, it 
| 


and 


Lee of the ages at which all died there for 





there is little doubt thatif the same kind of account had been kept 


in some of those parishes in which the mortality is s0 small as one 


seventy-live, hail of the 


— Malthus. 


lu sixty, one in sixty-six, and even one in 


born would be found to have lived to filty or filty-ive 


BLIGHTING EFFECT OF BAD GOVERNMENT 


The whole of the pe ople *s productions of the three Westphalian 


provinces of Prussia and the bis wick of Osnaburg, contamung to- 





gether one million two hundred and sixty-two thousand seven hundred 


ons one hundred and eighty-six 


and thirty inhabitants, and six m 


thousand one hundred acres of land, any cal 
ix thousand pounds anm 


does not, at 


ceed in value three hundred and tilty 


hundred and eimhty 





(one million seven 
Travels m Holland 
FRIENDS 


HIGH COMPLIMENT TO THE SOCLETY OF 


(ireat 


In a bill directing an inquiry into the publick charities of 


Britain, those under the direction of the Society of Friends were 


excmpted.—Griscom 


LONDON 


London is much better paved than any of our cities. The foot 


1 


walks are of broad smooth flags, and those of the streets are larve 


square stones, we ll-titted to each other, and mserted to a consider- 
able depth in the ground —Jdem 
HYGIENE. 
All the cares of the day ought to be laid aside with our clothes 
None of them must be carried to bed with us ; and, in this respect 


custom may obtain very great power over the thoughts. It is a 


destructive practice to study in bed, and read till one falls asleep 


Hufeland 





LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


London, July 19, 1838 


My pear M.—You insist upon my writing to you the news, 
or gossip, of this small city; and, in imposing upon me such a task, 
you remind me of the man m the farce, Jeremy Diddler, who, when 
in need of a breakfast, seats himself near a cockney whom he m 
tends to victimize, and accosts him with the comprehensive question, 
“Pray, sir, whatis your opimon of things in general?’ The cock 
ney is not more puzzled how to answer than I am; and I am not 





less a victim than the cockney. The drama, then—suppose | com 
mence with the drama and with the two great theatres, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. Both houses this season have done well 


Drury Lane best. Charles Kean, who has for several seasons been 
very attractive in the provinces, and who is much improved since 
you saw him in America, made a decided and lucrative hit in Ham 

os both for himself and the manager, and followed it up very suc 

cessfully, but not equally so, in Richard the Third, Sir Giles Over 

reach and Sir Edward Mortimer. Charles Kean, you are aware, is 
a young man of prepossessing manners, mild and unassuming; and 
he has received a good deal of attention from people in the first cu 

cles. And that which has tended not a littl to make him the 
fashion is, that our spirited young queen went twice, at very short 
intervals, to see him in Richard the Third, sitting that long tragedy 
out, both times stoutly, in which 1, for one, marvel at her patience 
It is really astonishing how the people of fashion (who, in most 
countnes, very much resemble a flock of sheep, and follow their 
leaders, even to the risk of breaking their necks) discovered, all at 
once, when the queen took to enduring tragedies, that tragedies were 
endurable, and that theatres were agreeable places of entertain 

ment—a fact which, last season, Victoria being a princess, and a 
princess very fond of the play, they by no means had found out; 
out the moment they ascertained that Victoria was a queen and sul! 
fond of the drama, it 1s perfectly astounding how our fops and flirts 
“babbled about” Shakspeare and bustled to the box-office. You 
will probably expect me to give you my humble opinion of Kean's 
merits. Thus much I willsay of him: he is the best actor of the 
present day in England, and preferable to Macready. I do not con 

sider that to be very great praise, for good actors are very scarce, 
and Macready cannot act Shakspeare. As for actresses, until you 
give us back Ellon Tree, we have not one, exceptung Miss Faucut, 





whom it is not painful to see in tragedy. We are nearly as badly 
off in comedy; and I really am at a loss where to point out a 
Charles Surtace, or a Lady Teazle. We have, it is true, a very 
agreeable and nsing actor in young Charles Matthews; and | should 
say that he and Madame Vestns are the only two persons who 
could fairly represent these parts at the present moment. He has 
lately, as you Yankees have it, married Madame Vestris a little par- 
ticularly, so they say, and about the same time a farce came out at 
the Olympick Theatre, entitled, “* You cannot marry your Grandmother ! 
the moral of which Mr. Charles Matthews does not seem to have 
duly reflected upon, although he acted in the piece. I hear that the 
fond pair are about to visit America, consigned, I suppose, to tnend 
Sunpson, at the good old Park. They will draw fine houses, and 
venture to promise you that they will please your publick. She is 
immortal, | beheve; for her acting singing are delightful as ever; 
and he is worthy of his father. Macready, at Covent Garden, has 
paid great attention to the getung up of bis pieces. Scenery and 
costume certainly are there done justice to Bulwer’s new play, 
“The Lady of Lyons,” also forms a distinguished feature this sea 
son at Covent Garden, as does “Woman's Wit,” by our frend 
Knowles. Indeed, that play, with the “Love Chase,” and “ lon, 
by Mr. Sergeant VTalfourd, redeem dramatick authors from the 
charge of want of talent, which ta rly exists against the present 
race otf actors 

4 word now on our lyrical drama. ‘To the credit of the manager 
of Drury Lane be it said, that he has made the orchestra a primary 
deration ; for the last two seasons, nothing can be much better 
than the Drury Lane band. Itis extremely m 
talented men. While your countryman, U. Hill, was in England, 
he had a seat there, and, if T mistake not, he excellent use ot 
his time, and studied much during his stay in Europe 
merly, he conducts the New-York Sacred Musick, I fect 
cannot be in better hands. From Drury Lane, also, you have 








cons 


merous 


made 


Hughes, an excellent leader, under whom the Park orchestra, if he 
be allowed to use his own discretion, will arnve at that pitch of ex 
cellence which the good taste and the judgment of the fair city of 


New- York so eminently deserve 

Among the prima « « of English opera, Malibran and Shroeder 
Devrient have shone conspicuously until this season. In Beethoven's 
masterly ** Fidel,” fore were so far superiour to any 
talent now on our stage, that the character seemed to cle on the 
English stave with Malibran; and when resuscitated by Devricat 
took its departure with her. Between talented ladies, how 
ever, In that part, no Comparison could exist Althougn Malibran 
spoke the language better than Devrient, yet the pathos, passion 
and reality of feeling which the latter represented, her pure ar 
vere style, to which no embellishment, no mtroductory de , 
scarcely an appogratura, Gave assistance, rendered the fair German 
fur superiour 

Among our composers, Mr 
gentleman, with a vas 
of the first water; 
Is materially assisted 


these eners 


This 
saplagianst 


Salfe has been the most lucky 


deal of modest Insh 


i assurance, 
and what little talent as a composer he possesses 
nt the eas ol 


owners. Ele 


¥ a most unscrupulous finding 
others, before fairly lost by their origmal 
has, however ictim orchestral etlect 

posed several fine open mejtodies: for instance, “The L 
Days,” the exce his fully attested here, and | have no 
doubt the same in America, by being squeaked on every | 


scraped by every fiddle, blown by every instrument that is voices 


those ideas are 


considerate t 





lenee ow 
irrel-organ 





by breath, and whistled by every blackenard that he » vor 
The Siege of Rochelle” is Balte’s best production, but e Sieve 

of Rochelle” is nothing but a paraphrase of Ricer's opera, { the 

“Chara de Rosenbere.’ At Covent Garden, this season, an opera 


called * Amelia, or the Love Test,” bas been produced, the 


INuUSICK 








of which is of a supenour desenption It is composed by one 
Rooke: the plotis almost ummtelliwible and the drama altogether 
so bad, that the musick has not fair play; however, to do John Bull 
ustice, even these unfortunate ¢ 


rcumstances have not caused tl 


opera to fail. Voeal talentis at a miserably low ebb on our sta, 


Mrs. Wood ts decidedly the best singer we have among our na 
donnas. At avast distance from her, follows Miss Shiretf, of whom 
as she is said to be engaged in Ameneca, you may judge tor \ rs 


Romer, who is inferiour, both im 


methode, to Sluredl Among the tenors, Templeton and 
the leading men; the former is not on an equality with 
Of the latter you may judg: 


voice and 
Wilson are 


Pearman 


and then comes Miss 





as you pleas , as he is also said to be 


engaged in America. The former sings very flat, and, imitating 
Rubini in the use of the falsetto, becomes absolutely disagreeable 
Wilson has an even, sweet voice, and of hun I forbear to say mor 


In bass voiwes we are 
is good; Se 


strong. Philipps ts a beautiful singer; Letter 
bass voice, tell 


ruin, in some things, makes his heavy, 
extremely well; and Girubelet is 
From the 


know that [ always to 





aAcWise a oT 
English TE will step 1 
ld vou that the 


You 


Sle un MUSICK 








worst poss t 





is to be found in England; and that, at the time I resided in your 
fair city, Leonsidered American taste equal to that of the parent 
land. I had surely a fair opportunity of judging of America in every 
way, and, had ! been so minded, had quite as much right to make a 


as Byron calls it, as any of the persons who wel 
that express purpose. Of all these bokes, L confess that I regan 
Mrs. Trollope’s work with much more respect than that 
others, because it is a broad farce, 
cause it hit some of the faults which reouired 


hoke 


rstrking caricature hkeness 


alteration, av ina 






even corrected those faults, from bringme them odiously and pron 

nently before the people who commutted them. How otten hav 
you and I, frend M , Sat together in the Park Theatre and 
thanked Mrs. Trollope, when we have seen the pit eanse some far 
western merchant, or gentleman of backwood manners, to remove 
his legs from hanging over the neatly-paiuated panels of the boxes 
ind prevent the same savage from ruining Mr. Simpson's property 
by drumming on those panels with the rron-shed heels of his boots; 
nd how welcome did the ery of / ne! ATs , seem 


1 I d 

tous, when the burly person of Mr. Merritt appeared, approachiu 
the lounger, with a gentle hint that such proceedi 
sant toa New-York audience; and if the delinquent did not take 
this hint, have we not been mirthful to witness the respectful, but 
firm manner, in which Merritt and com) 
delinquent from the theatre? It bas often 
American could be angry Mrs. Trollope, 
that if an equally talented bookmaker took the pains to make a 
study of the manners of the lower orders of tradespeople in I 
land, an equally racy specimen of Brush vulgarity would certain) y 
follow 

What on earth has this todo w 
equivocal taste in mr 
thése, and | now retu 
rs the 


Ss Were unt 


= 


with 


h the Itahan oy 
Kk? Nothing, I admit t take it 
to her majesty th H 
lessee of that theatre, and he treats the publick in the most 
cavalier manner possible. Immense sums have been 
door, all the boxes and stalls are nightly full and 
Women may be seen standing in the avenues of the 
sooth, this man savs he ts a beggar, and never pays 
when he can avoid it, but is mgorously exact in expecting payment 
At present, and for the last few years, the reigning favourites at the 
Italian Opera have been, Rubini, 
principal buffo ; Tamburini, basse si, prema donna; Al 
bertozzi, prema donna; and this season, Persiani, prrma donna. As 
regards Rubini, he is a great favourite, and, in some points, a beau 
uful singer, but a singer with a prodigious number of faults. Three 
Seasons ago, it was treason to say this in society; nevertheless, it 








, 
the tenore; Lablache, basso and 
i 





cont inte 


was written in more than one able paper. Two seasons ago, 4 
reputation for good taste in musick might bear you out in ventunne 
such an opinion; but then you were considered eccentrick. It was 
an opinion, however, then creeping generally into musical critiques 
Last season and this, many people begin to find out that Mozart's 
“Il Mw Tesoro” wants no alteration of the accompaniment and ; 
introduction of falsette The great blow struck by Rubini wes 
on the hearts of the ladies, by the introduction of a tremour on his 
voice; and when “ La NSomnambula’’ was in its zenith, 
pleasure of hearing him sing the great tenor scene on the 
which IT think Mr. Wood first sang in America. Nothing could t 
more heart-broken and touching than the tremour so used; and | 
admired him with the most fervent of the Ruéou-ists. The next 
formance | heard was , Joleyna ’ he there used the wo 
beautifully, but I thought a little de trop. 1 could not understan 
his moments of indignant fecling, why his voice should be trey 
lous, when the sentiment called tor firmness. Shortly after, an 
portunity occurred of hearing him sing the trumpet duet from 7am 
edi, with Malibran, on the oceasion of some benefit; and, to my 
! ! did not hold one firm note from beginning 
The opera of ** La Gazza Ladra”’ gave us his first joyous song 
with a tremulous voice; and, in short, all his various morceaur, iy 
all his parts, were executed in that manner. Where strong pass 
does not exist that of an elderly gentleman with a touck 
ot the palsy, warbling a war-song, or amorous ditty. That why 
originally was a great beauty, and, in his best days, was used « 
swoally by Braham, has become now a serous defect in R 
t wr, he cannot hold one firm 1 
ised in Rubim’s merely pleasing the people when 
o t to tn neved, it would be of hutk miport; but the nursar 
of the thing equals, nay, surpasses, the nuisance of Byron's port: 
When a likeness of the noble poet appeared, and our would-be pocts 
and amorous youth vied, not in studying his real beauties, but 1 
tempts at imitating the noble lord's personal pecuharimes, 
cloths were abolished and stocks were at ¢ murth was es 
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complete disgust, he 


end, 


the efleet rs 


for, bY «¢ iStant use of this tre 


If the evil ce 





discount; 








teemed misplaced, and our pseudo-sentimentalists went wit! 
scravey, or bull necks, bare, and were forevermore, as they the 
‘melancholy and gentlemanlike So, now, actually, our mus 
voutl stead of trying to hold, swell and dununish a note, nw 
necessary one in fifty succeeded, when they hi 
grace tr Pup ther loins and endeavour to destroy 

ct wet ! possess Of accomplishing such a feat, by s 
diously attempting to give an egre-ish expression to every note, | 
had an opportunity, two vears since, of pointing out this species 





music Higa ne a distinguished countryman of vours, now res 
dent at Boston, who is an excellent judge of sacred musick 
who was then in London. The specimen I presented to hun was 


} 


hat ota young gentle in, professionally studying Musick 
with a magnihcent baritone voice, of great power and sweetness 
Thuis tyro studied the A school, (#s he called it,) until he had 





notin his power to sing without quivering every note The ast 
s} of the exeellent n e of musick I have mentioned was 1 
n vle He enteres to conversation with t student, as a sort 
of curnous musical nondesenpt, and listened in amazement to ins 
defence « systel Admatting said my American tre 
‘thats notes might describe the pangs of a frest-bitten pers 
and give effect to Pare S famous frost-scene, vet sacred musick 
must lorever be beyond the reach of such a system. What we 
in audience think of Hlandel’s bold song, ‘ Honour and Arms seorn 





such a Foe,’ supposed to be the Philistine int Harapt taunt 
Sampson tus fallen state—what would thev think of such a song 
fs by a your entleman with a tremulous, uncertain v 





nitation of t t fe stop of an organ Of course this 























was unanswerable: but Lam pers: tt discomfited st 
dee t rv, that A r S were a species of whole 
TV Tt ‘ t “ nw mi? ‘ mi} aiy perverts 1myvt 
s {as with w t was not ple nt tt l t | 
have no doubt, if the vouth ever should be guilty of a book, s 
ich Sentiment Will ooze out 
Chis is, by no means, an isolated case. Tenora, counter-tenors 
' basses now quiver tar r, that they might al 
meenngrate to America and form ir for thos nus s 
tanans, the Shaking Quakers It sis abommabie in the m s 
sion, What hist it 1 ! t who undertake 
bre heartes K ind to killa idies by warbling a k 
oly ite act 
Of Gmnisi I shall say little, but consider her at present unriva 
withail eXLENSIN ind sweet Volet She sings very 
with reat oN ssion a l eX nial she is a 
' sM 1 fir t n ‘ ntel Alin 
ni iworma nar toanl n, has a sweetr 1 
\ “ bril Xe “ wever, the power or s 
of Gris st s ! | ! ce put Tite ~ 
ictress P who has ! ely over-pul 
pers, has r r\ “ has worked at with m 
ibo Wi ver & presses that voiwe, it becomes harsh 
wiry her ¢ iss is ! we r. \ ext sve ! ! Yr <a 
; , “6 s tolerable, but her I 
sil 
midjesty itre 1s execrabl ind last s 
was the me, t \ n Duvernay was t for a short 
I eonon I im neoftt : n, by 
chance, staid to witness t t mar wl Monsieur T 
! I hdivantia of, spr re t ther majestv w te 
’ stol not w“ } Pm r 
t However, John PB w s x ! 
manager to I the Beste dt 
8 ‘ s ri stv never omits I t1 ! I ‘ 
v t t n t \ 1} bd ar i l 
‘ " ity t \ t roy n now 
ex ‘ Lables d Ter ! Phe former possesses 
iw is s ' I ver 1 Vv unite No 
chestra ¢ bent wd \ uu i he pleases 
octay \ ot taf ef 
& il re eX ted w } i iv. Ths tr . 
port copy ol nat ‘ ( \ comn s re olw 
‘ | utter, ‘T : \ fire 
\ s eXee PT \ rhe 
chen I t <« ve \ r ful than G 
I buri Lable Lat l nor any ? 
c 1 t s »w the tr 
N tta, La P st I the spler t 
f | ches . t Fer ‘ 
ft } wi s s vil cs som N 
’ ' , vy wither from « 
Tan I r ‘ ot La | ‘ « 
rage, are] vi hie u \ distress 
i ws, lori third px ‘ 
; Snost ever pres n vs 
S wr so tlar has take | ew ho may 
fin sway this i? ~ ! el, ¢ 
sulnect of Gros My il ( t yer < “ 
nnidwav between thirty and forty td w ! s 
sation by Girs Het all kind ers t wake! e 
responding feeling He played the anm the gr the ‘ 
the affetuase, the me fells, and every movement mM FIPTessione 
He jumped on his horse con sprite, and passed her house in every 
species of time, the large. la tte, adaziw, andante, a ro, allegret 
presto and prestisstm All useless! In despair, the noble lord a 
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ST 

ago. a ell 

pean, jength said to himself, “Lo! I will Jnaite a letter and paint my TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. The new Panorama —We hail. with no smal terest, the per 

t Was pan st’ Hedid so: and this letter fell into the hands of Monsieur nent ectablidienent of ses a iscn. 0 . 

: ¢ 2 ' ‘ bi i | ' ’ { sible ‘ ad ma ‘ nh tM 8 
hiques De Melcy. a certain Frenchman who happened to be married to the ft ; . 

? of thes kind | twith more s } ck attentio t 
mus cal lady, and who had beheld the mighty conflict Zong ON want of room compels us to decline the communications of * Pedro,” ** Vattel,’ : ae ee ae Same we or less OF the | m atte on, but 
within the noble lord, ihe wrestlings wherewith he wrestled and the “TZ M. "end “R.Y."—"*C." as very welcome to our columns, Brevity We augur tor the present a degree of patro ew st do honour 

nl bien -aperings wherewith he capered, with quiet, but determined indig ts not the only merit of hs contribwtrons.—" R. P." ts, as @ cockney wowld to our citizens. ‘The establishment of Mr. Catherwood, (a gentle 
On his nation. Monsieur De Melcy at once sent Lord Castlereagh a chal say, a perfect “arpy in Ars plagiartsms. Still we cannot but give Arm the cre - 

u onge, who, feeling that he must stand the Frenchman’s shot, and}, Se goed teste m Bes = ns. We have certainly met with the following , man well known throughout the country for those admurable lectures 

=? rquisife tmage before know not where, but are confident tf did not ort , 
“tee that no gentleman would act as his second if he returned the . eget —— 2 eee iy es paont 06 G16 net orig « “land of the Eas the r of many vears observant 
uld be Frenchman's fire, where he had committed himself toward the man tras A he « ee “ede , 
t | } } “ * } madi ‘ ‘ eq J S essive roduction o 
ar i <o erossiy, of course tendered every apok and confessed his An a7 tart like the pelican, i 
Kt per rrour, exculpating, in the clearest manner, the lady. Monsieur Ik 4 } PRSORS OF & BEMOTORS face as Corel WHOLE SETICS OF Ti ‘ nich 8. from orginal « 
' i ced i is wi ave tT 1 

M Melcy would accep? now ng but a meeting, and here commenced a . . : © most at ve « “\ ‘ i ‘ ex tions 
a series of negotiations 1 Frenchn ans second (a Gaul) wanted To the inquiry of “ Howard” we can give no satisfactory reply. Itvwsa Nor can we be s st vhen we sider that 1 ver the 
de 3 principal to prick Lord Castlereagh a little to death with a sword, cate matter, at all times, t n opinion , ¢, est _an 
OD op. ~ssuring his lordship’s second that Monsieur De Meley would do the age of an actress, who nas retained her popularity s gun tshe st viv t wore the most 
1 da that same very efficiently. His lordship’s second said that, as Lord vars — = Poe M = ‘ curate r ‘ of the can so fully bring the 

r “ 1 - ’ t w ’ ’ t " ’ t , ’ 
i i did not fence, he objected to see his | iship so operated one it were ont : . 7 ’ , re Us N¢ ‘ lw ' Ihe htalent 
ng Gallck second then they s at a barrier, ata the Astor-H , . ms ; : 
vinase stanaing apart forty paces, and advancing according to pleasure to ] F . sii" ) ‘ ! cls succeeded 
. 1 same, firing when they pleased. 17 e Englishman said, to ths t i s t “ after ve ‘ P ‘ erte a 
= had a strong objection, founded on his great abhorrence of being aes ihe controversy $ ; up between the ™ Gre A. a on 

- | the air by th eck ths hite nigt “ap drawn ¢ an t \ 

J suspended in th airbdyt = iawh mght-cap drawn over pul Wise. = I ® R \ ; : , l, iil won 

‘ is eves and his arms tied behind hin—a species of entertainment 
ie which, he assured the Frenchman, would be provided for all the i r by its t ‘ ons to r kindled wmagina 

survivors of a duel so fought in England. The Gallick second T 2 —— Vy . Sha \ > > elowe Wie ons 
vened his eves and s da little at this information; and the Eng Hk NE\ -YORK 4 LIRROR. 
‘ ‘ s ‘ ‘ or erat u ‘ 


‘ y ah second then proceeded to tell him that John Bull was a very . ; 
: t t I 






































“ -centnick person—that, a ough he knew perfectly well that men ‘ e state of 
, went out to fight duels with the express purpose of drilling holes in SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1838 j t of ty, is as faithfully portrayed as 
y . rch Ollie r's bodies, yet that, unless they affected to do the same ss “ee oe I Oa 
t accidentally, he was very likely to furnish them with more . . f rhe ¢ 
, , , ‘ 
neck emp for their neckcloths than was quite agreeable ; and, therefore / iS l \ Mr. S ‘ ‘ . anna s, whi 
, at all seconds, at this time of day, having any dislike to disloca- |yjs eclebrated portrait of Queen Victoria v + tenet. tes wail i , P of teevalie “ wer to it. The 
mot then ck, took care that n skill should b brought mto play P > . , 
. 7 ci po r our no ) { ri { the } te re t ' oft . ’ en . 
‘ aim should be taken, and the whole affair should be rendered, as ! . 
§ ’ , " j ‘ 4 
weh as possible, the efiect of chance between their prine ils. As ‘ ‘ ' Ir. D hh ‘ \ ‘ " 
w Gallick second had no wish to prove on himself John Bull's e« 1h we le that Mr. Sully first took residence , | , al 
, ntricity, he very properly as ito the English seconds views, a er ES et Wises « sinele sale af of ¢ ice ol hs 
{i that the parties must be put todeath as ae bemtally 
- 7 } 1 , | wtiee f P \Y 
y 6 ecordingly, Monsieur De Meley being a good shot, 1a Mr. Beizons, { st ot ve cle 
‘ , , : 
i s own pis 3, t ind f \W i } l yay ‘ ‘ 
chs ’ 
reeusta 
WwW Tes : * brother La ence is a ‘ R \ Py 
ms att sit 
s lhis accordingly \ In 1804 his Law ! 
was 3 neralily for tte ( y to ga ‘wie vu ) ’ ] ( 1 i) ii 1 
rd Castlereag! } 
sets Lord t Tie rw } S nt bi 
: i Bhs be ito 
rein the air, when his oppor s ball pa i through in us CV . { \ ’ 
” Lord Castlereagh’s dischatr his pistol ne merely vulsiv ca cq vith Mr. ‘l \. ( ‘ sti ot I 
96 s ns de XN , ‘ lo t ! 
iz \s Mon rl Teley had r y very a d me , Row. York : , ‘i of 
. ndered by Lord Castlet ) r tter | if right 
t ’ ~ ( ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
! » protect his own life by fi ) ’ 1 tonly ' 1 
. have with ul ga try t iY si y to N \ \ ere ‘ \ ' 
ers j a | , ‘ s " 
with much vy, in leav Ww \ Live , proc ' . 
n se of his death, sta rt ulm r ex se \ 
” pated Madame G trom i ‘ it . . 7* P 
i The result of this on “ st \ s \t 3 ( i ! ve 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
or ved byt Britis ‘i sa rt ¢ - CG 
g , as of fops vn yins * 
tea w“ ’ y vw 1 } S _ Hl jo ; : 
1 cap \ y wo who iss r t ‘ | \ . 
s xertions t . Itt 3 prit ‘ ‘ 
' ‘ ‘ 
| thatt r sofs sus ve 
r em ' iw etl ! ‘ 
! . 1) te { 
vi boweve x" | : : an a where the , . Ih 
wever lowly in may t tly | t _ ‘ iN nt M ‘ Vv oeve 
& ‘ ‘ 
wn (iris sr vi if fir iter " mit 1SON ' 
} matior , ’ b KS] Care 
‘ 1 . ~ - nce o | ( ‘ ( t 
e ¢ ) a ‘ ’ \ no | 
s t <; butif you are curious reupon, Li refer \ ‘ of the \ ( ‘ ! ; ars 
« ’ ‘ d, im 
' J r \ \ I ’ ¢ il \\V of VP } } 
> nh sew ) i s t 1 s “ ’ l : , 
ive attempted to deseribe her, hav one her pustice She w . oo . c VM | t ck 
2 ale e, divested of royalty, unknown, and either inant shi \ \ ren ‘ Ts ¢ once mor 
rea ‘ Ww room, ¢ = r 1 very } \ t t Bat | iw l 
i rl. with very s , vs «ON f : he ae ; ; 
) rts scribe her expression of voter \ ht 
wich mae ind ther lat extre i kW ‘ y ces \ 
s raven s poss ! ‘ ‘ \ 1) 7. om 
seness, In Iny tf " ' ' a 
8 I al ‘ | ‘ Ml : 
y Parris, and that was t t , I shall only bein 
ne to send this to our s s t Great Western, w 1 of 5 t ( ‘ { ' ' 
wrse, vou have seen and a lam vourss rely F In la t ] VV S ‘ 
r \\V Le if em t ne a det ‘ 
LITERARY NOTICES, from whom he reee mat viet ‘ , enes and 
M ISTO, he Ne lo ‘ t \\ ‘ t 1 murder be 
‘.— Pal . ‘ . t t 
BOOK TABLE. . 
> r 7 I x st t \ iw \ ‘ ‘ 
Jomewe wn ef ‘ { 
4 ny ft aul f I l t ve dow tot ‘ M ‘ 
i 
. { 
' w | ! f we * 
t ‘ ( K 1% \ | \ ( ] . 
. , ' Ne nrete re ‘ 
4 \ 
: We know . ‘ a nen ( I ’ \ | \ ‘ shen it ins ; 
‘ I M y A Ss cif | Ih l \ Ml 
' i ' “ \\ 
\ ! W svivania . | iV i 
. . Velaware ‘ i i rt . 
, ‘ know leder 
’ . ‘ ‘ \\ stan betwee ‘ ‘ ers. Ww . : 
orf these t ( II ' 
‘ - ‘ cma hich Mr 
: " W y ‘ t \ ’ ‘ 
, , < MN I not after Morela Aas 
Delaware is cer va ‘ ‘ ‘ 
: ‘ ‘ 
winds ‘ ope We y re 
‘ B , : . « i Gil the « ) We are requested to state, that 
‘\ ‘ ‘ 4 . tl . ‘ ‘ ‘ l ‘ ‘ " ‘ " 
{ ree ‘ ' the mar cement o r 
‘ é apt 1 : ‘ , ‘ , ali »wW \ . . - { I of Mrs 
! e where the sta ‘ wre t I SC Re d é ‘ ‘ te f September. This 
4 in vas certa 1 ‘ «t ! ed < ‘ ‘ ’ 
r . | y us irlva ‘ oy , ‘ iM . enthast ! : ‘ anal it «commended 
- | I . ’ ent it ‘ meta ushed citizens 
e¢ Tu time ‘ « i ‘ Suilv cod s Wherever he ms k s appreciate 
, . ' ' j . \ ' M Re vi " : teacher, and one capable of 
sal hog . . 7 tits ’ " 3 ‘ t | 
; ea ‘ . 4 ermnte | + the ‘ ral wollare i her nale 
: B W ‘ ‘ s ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ nent } wr pupil 
. . , , W Bentley's Musee u We nstice in the Sek 
i i 
; P ( from A ‘ ves “ ind a Ib M couple of arty one by H 
it sa’ . , . 
y*% Mesere. Otes. RB j ession that the ‘ ys for a , arrive un and o Pow ) appeared originally m_ the 
sarea s ‘ tion. . ‘ efforts t , elf. a M é tw \s we ve vn 80 ly upo 
. . ed teacher, a e and hea t f nw 
‘ “ ve T ‘ aie therefore offers excellent ex : too the any young aspirant vritines of the ‘ Boz we are glad to peroeive that he 
os the poetical talent e co va . vho content themselves with a more passing pé arty In short eciprocates the con ent extracting lrherally from our columns 
s tt? s' Ww t “ t< er ! 4 ‘ ewter 
he set.” Amida mult tv of ant t wew | sete ow that Sir Thomas Lawrence s , Thou Sully ts without a Laterary celebrat 1 he Mercantile Library Association of 
ace permit,t eson* Dea *w ster . ’ F 64 . m 
every moorary of the Philadetphia Courter and E Aaa Apeenpteget haat rival in England or America as a painter of female p aits And | Bosten celebrate ther eyghteenth anniversary, on the thirteenth « 
grefio, sheet of paper.” written by a gentleman of Boston, who, with a genius for from this eminence we hop never to see him displaced, while he September, by an address from Governour Everett. to be followed by 
at lry inferiour to that of no writer in this « trv, bas been content ¢t wie , . 
~ _ r sc { ur 0 rican imstat } r cal s poen J - 
arsake the service of the muses for that of Esculapius retains his old feelings for American institutions and American art a poem from James T. Field 
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COME TO THE GARDEN WITH ME, LOVE. 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY HENRY J. FINN. 
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Ere sunbeams kiss the budding rose,Th 
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SECOND VERSE 


When twilight-time has dimm'‘d the hours 
And rest is on the roses; 

When evening folds up all the flowers, 
And every thing reposes; 

Iam waiting, and wishing for thee, love, 

Then come to the garden with me, love! 





Miscellany. 


TO ONB BE 





ATH THE WAVES.— BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 





Come back from memory’s mourning urn, 
And bless my sight agai ; 
For, oh, in restless dreams | turn 
To clasp thy hand 
1 bid thy gentle spirit come, 
And look once more on me 
But thou art slumbering ‘neath the foam 
Where rolls the boisterous sea 


in vain 


Alas! the loves of ear 
To tempest winds are blown 

And all our hopes, and 
Alike are wildly strewn 

She rests in yonder vi 
Who should have bee 


er years 


vs, and fears, 


ige-mound, 
rthy 





And thou art sleeping ‘neath the sound 
Of ocean's flowing tide! 

TEMPERANCE. + Upon consulting general experience, we she learnt 
both the healthy and the sickly are to be foun lerentlv a m 
stemious, the temperate and the intemperate But we a e t 
men are so differently constituted, and their ¢ t so Vv 
strengthened or weakened by education and circuomstances, that s 
far better able to resist the effects of bad babits than others: and that ity 


remains to be ascertained whether those who havea tently cor 


suffer the least from their excesses, might 


health, both of mind and body, and had ther lite Viracted many vears 
they would have suljected their several appetites al ‘ a! stot 
rules prescribed by temperance 

THE MaAMMOTH.—The mighty mammoth of our antediavian world ones 
roamed in the vicinity of the creat cataract of Niagara. A corresponde 


the Boston Mercantile Journal writes, that the worka 


ing an excavation at the termination of the Butta 
road, found imbedded tn the earth, at the depth of t teen teet from the su 
face, a large tooth, 4 5-8 inches from front to rear, 33-8 px 
side to side, and about five inches in depth ¢ i the point « nsert , 
the gum to the crown. Itis in beautiful 5 
grinders of the mastodon. The same food which broke up the be t 
river and made the falls, was that proba 


vinwl h this quadruped perished 
v, that mane 


Larovur.—Itis to labour, and to labour only, 
s the talisman that has ratse 


ossessed of exchangeable value Labour 

im from the condition of the savage ,; 
forest into cultivated fields ; that has covered the earth wit 
ocean with ships ; that has given us plenty, comfort, aud elegance, u 
of want, misery and barbarism 

A Lone Lie.—Mr. Twiss, a romancing traveller, was talking of a church 
he had seen in Spain, a mile and a half long. “ Bless me!" said Garnek, 
*how broad was it’” * About ten vards,.” said Twiss. * This ts, you'll 
observe, gentiemen,” said Garrick to the company, “nota round he, but 
differs from his other stories, which are generally as broad as they are long.” 

Sevens —A French paper entitled the Charari, says, that * whoever spits 
upon the grave of Talleyrand, writes his epitaph.” 





that has changed t 





' i 
istead 








ngenuity of quacks is as notable as their tmpudence 


ade sitive inn the 





inv attractive mode of the profession 

Nas bec ino story, a ¢ irse is had to new expeaients, of which 
the Nantucket Inquirer chronicles * the very last’ and most amusing. * We 
ive e us,” says the ¢ that , * a Literary Journal contain- 

to tw it x st es, ¢ tot the usua igredients ove, melan 

cholv vwondency, thunder, toning, and a fina! * pot of grease ;’ one en- 
titled, *An er ue tale,” the her, miition,a Tale" One begins thus 
It was a Murk and esst \ r,” and so fort the other 





commences, ‘It was a warm sunny afternoon in the merry month of May,’ 














und all thats lhese stores go through the regular course—one 
“ ls up tt R er, the w er-work panacea which wrought the 
eure descr he forego was Moffat's ¥ etable Life-Pills and Phe- 
nix Bit ther ends i this fas n of ma soon became his 
ha vt » and when question is tothe cause of his su eu recovery, 
‘ ite Witha smile tos ’ ve v tt sa tes, on W ch ap 
the kw s, * Moftfat's Pills and Phenix Bitters.’ To en 
y nove es 1, tl ¢ t st take a full 
t Drill +s v Des ving P " s 
thew a's Al iF AN Malp.—Forsake t pat t 
an mis 1 I Knot thet es t i! sti os 
than t es t are " nt er et t t thy ea 
It is vavs ou ma s always vt 
’ ! se ha ess s hoenou not to ay un 
We . ! ess. | \ * ‘ ! nthy . r 
“ ‘ ittd ‘ . . i sO . ‘ s t 
i es acy “ it t “ . Kon 
’ no wet eves w 1 t 
1 ' t s ' ure 
{y od st " >t { “ kon tf t 
! tw Ww t ire . y\ 
Ux NATE META! q Ata t f I 
t Bir um dé ‘ i Spe ss 
. s** Me i Mid I ‘ it 
- t t el t Mui l 
t t i s t ‘ Wa 
ters s s 
SHAKSPEARE \ t Shaks i t the : t twenty é 
has heen ( . x I on pane ' Aus 8 it 
i sa hk sofa Warw . g wn 4° t 
. es,” alias 1 ' ‘ s te 
A 4 famous ' ¢ t t et " t 
REASE Lord F. ma s4 On their 
sis ee if ' ! s aA t i Spr . 
said a wa all quite in characte there's 
ers €s 
\ ttle ' t f irtecn WAS passing alor the 
st ce, W she Was a sted bv a strange man, rathe 
worse for liquor, who inquire t her mot Was as wk as she was a | 
believe not,” was the reply ; * it iv teil me if vour tather is as blue as 


vou are.” 


Bainerky.—Charles the fifth sent over four hundred thousand crowns, to 





be distributed among the members of parliament, te Induce them to confirm 
a marriage between Marvy and his son P This was the first instance in 
which publick bribery Was exereised in England by a foreign power 

Good MANNERS—According to Swift, isthe art of making those people 


easy with whom we converse 





SHAKSPEARE MODERNIZED.—Two loafers were spouting the other day in 

front of “the bank,” when one drewa wallet from his pocket, and said, * He 
) steals my purse, steals trash.” * Yes.” replied the other, * and he whe 

hes from you your ¢ kes from vou what you never |} . 
Rerkoor.—A divine , Seldom in church, but a ngid justice of the 

peace, having a vagrant ight before him, said, surlily, ** I’ 

the Jaw, you vagabond, | warrant vou.” “It 

ng.” answered the poor fellow, “if you would 


Tut 





file od name, t 


in Kent 


' 
ro. 





teach you 





would be much more bec 
teach me the gospel.” 





VIRTUOSO Virtuoso takes more pains to discover the rious 
of inanimate than br ng nature; and meets with the reward of his 
seus ty in the contempt of all men « apable of distinguishing frivo 


useful pursuits 
Rumours 
making 


passes fr 


The art of spreading 
There is usually some 


rumours Is compared tothe art of 
truth. which U call the wires s this 
1 hand to hand, one gives ita polish, another a point. others 























wiahe al outhe head, and at last the pints completed 
COMPACT COMFORT A gentleman having heard that a bachelor ¢ 
n evening iper was about to change his quarters, s to hin . 
ssivie vour folks think of moving Our contemporary re ‘ Whe 
Im family neves ; and when tv hat is on, my house js shingle 
EXTRA PAGGAGE A Frenchman wishing to take a stage for Buf 
Ashe by the Ive ! te had anv extra t Vat\ 
call tha ! ive no € a but ‘ gs. a 
\ ' teh 
CHINESE TRADITION The reason that the ¢ nese permit no wor 
tl thon ivet ( trv. arry r have intercourse with a‘ 
‘ s tra ntha en China ts conquered it w te 
t son ¢ i ibvad se Womar A Moy can never ret 
i s 
Pr § It is cale ite vanen ent y tical econom?st,.thatt 
ve t se olp lat ) the united kingdom of Great Brita 
l un $ on Isa ry V 
MODERN DEFINITIONS 
Dres W we 1 array themselvesin such fantastical « sses an 
ww sive ear gS, painted taces, whale ne 
whatsoever else Atrica, America, and Asia can produce flay 
t faces t e the fresher complexion of a new skin, and using me 
ress g than Cosar took to marshal his army: but that kect 
i] ners, they wish to spre . ' st catch unwary rks, and le 
¥ their gandy its and mereticious charms, the minds of inexoenenced 
V th he ws We 
} t The v tarv slavery w! eads us to think, act, and dress 
act ng tothe gment of fools, and the caprice of coxcombs 
Fehietty—The horizon of the heart, which 1s alwavs receding as we ad- 
vance towards tt 
Desintere iness—Accepting a lucrative office at the particular and urgent 
request of the peopl 
Geld—Dead earth, for which men sacrifice life and lose heaven 





{ Ffectronate—Kissing a young lady with your mouth fall of t 


: , bacco 
Coward—One who refuses to fire a pisto 


at vour special desire 





Publishedevery Saturday, at No. 1, Barclay-street. next to the corner of 
Broadway. Terms, Five Dollars per annum, pavable, in a cases, in ad- 
vance. All letters must he post-paid, and directed to the editor 





Scott and Co. Printers, Corner of John and Gold-streets. 
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